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Four boys are running a race. 
John is ahead but Jack is very close 
to him. Dick is behind Jack. Ned is 
last of all. The last time they ran a 
race Jack won. Ned has never won a 
race. John and Dick are brothers. 

. Color John’s suit green. 

. Color the suit of the boy who won 
the last race red. 

. Color John’s brother’s suit blue. 

. Color the suit of boy who has 
never won a race yellow. 

. Make a cross under each of the 
boys who are brothers. 

6. Write your name under Ned. 


SERIES ONE 











FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF SAMPLE LESSON FROM 


Practical Exercises in Careful Silent Reading 


for Grades One and Two. By G. T. Buswell 


Write for Information 


Wheeler Publishing Company, 352 East 22d St., Chicago 

















Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. 


We Pay All Postage On Our Supplies 


READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 

It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers.... $1.00 
prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | year.. .32.00 
needs of primary and rural teachers. Normal Instructor—-Primary Plans 4150 


AE PTE Pkg 
% 


The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, | year 1.50 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Education, 52 weeks... .$3.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade... ..$2.00 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. $2.50 
L is free with a purchase of supplies Seeley’s Question Book $1.50 
amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: mary Gr —. . $1.25 ; ‘ 
Hughes’ Common _ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, ; Pathfinder, | $1.00 | pest cremation Futy Treble That of Any Other Lienert Moai. 
Branches in a Nutshell, ’ size 5x8 inches 18c LM EMMEE GI! School Arts .. 33°00 
paper, 96 pages Jc FE Coesam Latta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed., 1 yr.$2.00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c Fee hrar an 96 pages, paper......30 WIMEaeeles! National Geographic, | yr..$3.50 Child Life 
16Gingerbread Draw’gs, 5c N # 12 Borders to color.... Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL f 50 Drawings, asstd..... American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c see f 16 Eskimo Drawings... 5c Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c ¥ . y 16 Circus Drawings... 2¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth 


























30 New Sewing Cards.. 16 Hiawatha Drawings. . Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright 

16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings...15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 

16 Birds to Color = 8 Animal Drawings.....6c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Crayons _ Printed Weaving Mats 
Se: 2 9 59 Common White Drawing paper, Ib., 19¢; ream, Size 6%x6¥2, assorted colors, hali-inch slit 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c; 2 doz., 45c; gross...$2.50 **) * ca s od hicl 
: >. age “ x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib. 59c printed on thick paper, to 
Crepe Paper Posters: Santa in Chimney: Wreath = , 7 be cut t: 15 t 15¢ 
, T oa : . toi 9c. Fancy White br awing Paper, Ib. 24c; rm. 9x12, e cut out, mats c 
Holly, Turkey and Harvest, Brick, each....25c wt 10 Ibs. $2.25 6x9, wt. 5 Ib 4.12 Mats. Cut-Out 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1.60 M: ee 6 eee, ee © + 2 Ol. ats, Uut-UUu 
anila Drawing Paper, Ib. 4c; ream 9x12, wt. Size 8x8 Construction 
bs. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 2! : : ' 
5 Ibs. 2c; rea . 2% : Paper, assorted colors, halt- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. Ram 15 sheets, inch slits, all cut out and 
»s. 46c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26c ready to weave, 20 mats 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c with wea , 3() 
° A 5 5 avers . C 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets $00 Extra. Weavers, like 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... .44c¢ with Cut-out Mats 18¢ 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12.....17¢ paler a 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
— a vee a panda on, Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs.....91ec Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers 25< 
iting Pape led both sides, 8%xll, 500 > aie * : ’ , my , 
Writing Paper, ruled bo Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwor 26 
sheets, 4 Ibs. 99c. Good ts pewrite paper, Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns. ready to cut 
: size 8Y%x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs.. ae we " “RO a 5 
cn 42 ; : , 2 =. yut, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 8c 
Blackboard Stencils Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%, ream, 5 ‘Ibs. $1.55 Paper Fasteners, br: - oo id head ey 100 
Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x8%, ream... .69c i, in 13c: % in.. 17c: 3% i Pic: I in 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Christmas; Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10%, ream. ..52c Pin He ad Fasteners, brass i i 200 for 
_ Squirrels Santa: Holly; Poinsetta Sells. Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12 ..41¢ 16 Common Birds in Colors, with descri 
New Cuitp Lire CaLENDAR Stencits, 22x34. Set Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c Blendwell, and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9 
a — onan rag ge om. © fe + p mee was agen, » ag doz. boxes...... 48c BLUNT POINT SCISSORS 
THER TENCILS, Z2X , each, A nrist nid: astello, 5 colors, aozen DOXES . e P oe c 
Santa and Reindeer; Santa in Chimney; Good Ideal Paste Flour, | lb. makes 1 gal., ‘per lb. .26¢ 
Shepherd; Santa Filling Stockings; Wise Men; Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, | lb., 24c; yer doze $2.75 
Christmas Tree; Fireplace; Holly lenda int, 2 Ibs., 38c; quart, 4 Ibs Ms 4 eee 
Old English Alphabet Stencil. 6 inches high. .25¢ Squared Drawing Paper, sizes 4. 6, 54 andi. 2,008, mickel, each... 50c 
$ abe encl ) inc es nig c quarec raw gz ape SIZOS 78, 74, > anc 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high 20c in., wt. 7 Ibs., per ream.. ~~ Bradley’ Ss Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Christmas Carbon Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; doz $1.00 Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village 
ae Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 12¢ Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.... 25¢ Arabian Village; ’ African ve er ee 
ap Stencils, United States, Canada, or any ’ i Washington Village; Hindu illage ; nilippino 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size - Latta s Duplicator Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, Each complete with ual Nc idl Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
P each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each....3c Sponge, ink ge } . Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35c 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25 tions, size /XtU, price i : 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork 5c $2.10; size 9~axl2y,, Popular Pictures 
Blue Stamping Powder, % pound bag. 5c price $3.15. fa gaM. me wy HAND COLORED, size 16x20. 
GOOD’ NICKEL CALL BELL Sc; quart, 91S, oa . Washington; End of Day; Old 
diameter 3%4 inches 30c graph panera $1.15. : . Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can't 
Tickets,, Good; Perfect; Merit, or ® axI1, rg Vi NSS You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
Or Time, 100 10c Hek. Ink, — of Va a of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright let, 4 oz. bottle, 3>c. - of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
colors, 10 inches high 25c Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, No. 1! er Ib., 99c: No. 2, 94c: No, 3. 9lc: Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
L New ¢ R the four ,? Pag ee Re a tae Pe t 1 Lincoln, 16x20 
ATTA’S EW ane ECORD, the 15 No. 4, 88c: No. 5, 84c: No. 6, 78c: 4%" Flat, 97¢ he * oh incoin, IX2U, 
weeks plan, 180 names... aie "16e Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound. . .26c + P ents = oe ty SS BE hy 
The six weeks semester plan. © AS Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound 3 opular Pictures, 2x3, 2 


Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound "'44c (10 Indian Post C ards asstd, 
Printed Outline Maps Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen.. ¥ United States Flags 
, Continent; i ECC . : ‘ _ 

Any State; Any Group of States: Modeling Clay—Plastine Wool Bunt — 7a? {t., $2.00; 5x8 ft. . .$3.>u 
Any Map for History or Geog- Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 lIbs., 45c | oS uting, 3x5 » $3 O75 4x0!, $4.50 5x8’, $6.25 
raphy. Order them assorted or Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, Neg 4 any country, 11x18", 15¢; dz. $1.50 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 40c Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound 6c Lee we Pee doz., 1c; 3 doz... .25¢ 
100 postpaid for 75¢ Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib orate 6 Entertainment Books 
hw ne States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Paper Cutters S Special Days in Primary Grades. . 30c 
U 


4% in., per dozen, $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in 








chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. _ . . . i All the Holidays.... 40 

. he Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. B ne —— se ee e2. Vite Dialogues for District Schools 35¢ 

é irge vayeeeny Drawings in Outline, 10c. 12-inc coved postpat 049 i Christmas Celebrations 10c 

COPING SAW with 12 2-inch Cutter, postpaid Set samme! New Christmas Book 40c 

6 inch blades, 4 postpaid 15-inch Cutter, postpaid nine Best Christmas Book 40c 
for $1.10; 12 for $3.00 Gummed Devices 42 Paper Cutting Designs. . .18c 
lo Coping Saw Patterns to Chicks: Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 12 Calendars to Color = 
trace actual size........ 20c Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Mother Goose Silhouettes... .25¢ 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole, ase Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Cut Out Book.. 3 60c 
ba 3 a G * Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes 5 a Patterns, Nos. 1,2,ea. 60c 
Manua raining tay . : atta’s 8-inch Clock Dial....25c¢ 
re cises for Boy : 25 — Christmas Supplies Latta’s 8 Borders to Color.. .20c 

os . = ——- ee ae h ‘ils, bee a a © 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted 3Uc 

s c ec sre ells c c : ° ; 
contboand construction. of 20¢ Artificial Snow, box, 15c; Moss, t Webster’s New Dictionaries 

6 Loom Patterns to trace 20c Christmas Gift Booklets, assorted, per doz...5 Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 Ibs...$5.00 

Busy Hands in Construction Work, 80c Christmas Postcards, assorted designs, doz... .10c New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs.. .$16.00 

Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 Red and Green Papers for chains, 2000 strips, 34c Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ii $7.50 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener $1.00 Colored Fire, red, green, blue, gold, per can..30c Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., $8.00 


tian Pay All Postage in the United States 


Order From (Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Send Money Order J S L ATT A Inc - a 7th Ave. HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 
Or Draft If Possible e we ’ 9 earest Fiace (West 18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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HARTER’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND SOUVENIRS 


la~ 


fas 
a 





No. 52 No. 56 No. 54 


NEW CHRISTMAS SEALS FOR 1924 
(Illustrations Show One-half Actual Size.) 

New and beautiful, very attractive finish. Highly 
practical for Christmas Cards, P’ , Letters, An- 
nouncements, Packages, and Decorating | Gifts. Also 
special Merit Cards for Christmas. Order by design 
num ber and state whether Pa wish plain gold, red and 

Id, or = and gold h. Box of 20, all same 
esign and color, $0:10 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, Green 
or Blue. 100 of color to box. Per bor, 





Be WS Bo adckccsccavecees 
HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 
Makes teaching and Draw- 
ingeasier. Enlarges al] draw 


ings, maps and designs. Ad- 

justable, to 2, 3, or 4 times 

the size of ‘original. Uses 

Chalk, Crayon or Pencl. 

ae to o » > eee 1-4 
antograph. 

Pupils (Small Size) each $0.50. 
BOOK SUPPORTS 
For teachers and students. 

Substantial, serviceable. In 

two finishes’ black and olive 

green enamel. Price, each, 
$0.20; per pair, $0.35 





CHRISTMAS GIFT STATIONERY—$r1.25 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
See our Announcements on page 685 of this Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
No. B139—Bricut ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHRIST- 
mas. For children of all grades. Per 2. i, 40 cents. 
No. F117—Kriss KRiNGLE boo 157 
; elections and entertainments, suitable, for all’ ages, 
with songs, drills, stories, quotations, etc. Per copy 
40 cents. 
No. F124—Gotpen Curistmas Boox. New, great 
variety of material; pageants, stories, recitations, etc. 
Per copy, 45 cents. 
MANY MORE PLAYS, entertainments, festivals, etc., for 
Christmas. Write for complete list. 


WEED PAINTING AND DECORATING 
OUTFITS 


For weed painting, 
candle decoration 
and general artcraft 
m work, brilliant colors 
for producing beauti- 
ful Metallic effects 
on weeds, dried leaves 
and plants, “Dripped 
Candles,” and fancy 
chinaware. Full in- 
=] structions with each 
+ outfit. 

No. 14 Outfit, 14 
brilliant colors, 
per box, $1.50 


No. 24 Outfit, 24 brilliant colors, per box, $2.50 





BRAND NEW CHRISTMAS SEAT WORK 


Makes your daily work easier. Fascinating and in- 
structive. Excellent as gifts from pupils to parents and 
friends, because these sets represent pupils’ own handi- 
work. Remove pages of Nos. 2050, and 2051 for color- 
ing, then replace to make complete book. 

No. 2050—Mark AND May aT Work AND PLay—Twelve 

interesting Te Mark and May in various child- 

interest activities, bound in book form, with appropriate 

verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. Pictures are inse: 

in a special printed and colored Leatherette cover, with a 

/. sheepskin thong. Each 20 cts; per dozen, $2.00 
0. 2051—PLayMaTes OF OTHER NatTions—Sixteen 


pictures, with verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. Bound 





same as No. 2050 above. Each 20 cts; per dozen, $2.00 
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CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 

Inexpensive little gifts to your pupils, which carry¥e 
world of friendliness to their impressionable 
Made of beautiful art cover stock, with open panel cut- 
out in cover, through which appears a miniature Sepia 
from the works of t masters of art, such as 
at Twelve Years,” “The Infant Jesus, ~ “The 
Samaritan,” “Jesus and John,” and “Madonna and 
Child.” The Christmas spirit is a to the fullest 
in art verses written especially purpose by 
Edmund Vance Cooke. Send for circular. Price, only 
75 cents, per dozen, assorted. Each, 8 cents 


NEW CLASS PINS FOR RISMESTARY 


GRADES 
ust the thing that Teachers and Pupils 
ave nm waiting for. Heavy pressed 
metal, nickel borders, and lettering. 
Background in beautiful shades, different 
for each class. Samples sent to principals 
on yo Price only $1.50 per dozen; 


He 

















undred, $12.00 

REMEMBRANCE 

CALENDARS 
Make your own cal- 
endars for 1925, ideal JANUARY 1925 
ee “aes Holiday SMTWTF 8 
Tig inch pad is Just 12 3 
clealy oe 465 678 9 10 
c ly print easy 2 5 

a a 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
cmuubendian they 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
are easy to attach. 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
Price, per doz. pads, 
$0.15 


Write for our new TEACHER’S CATALOG 


POSTAGE IS PREPAID ON ALL ITEMS SHOWN ABOVE 


2041 E. 71st St. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Cleveland, O. 








Madonna and Child Ferrussi + Ra x 28 inches, i 


" “IT thave used vhem a great 
deal in my school work and 
Sovebasver t found their equal.” 


lhree Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Birds, 7x9, and a very brief description of each. 


Torn Hat Sully 


cant have enjoyed your pic- 

in our school work for 

pond years | and still find use 
for new ones.” 


containing 64 pages 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children. 


*Can’t You Talk?” 
The children” wili ‘ike this 
even{better if hand 


Sra iiee 20. Send coin or stamps. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


the margin. 
colors, same size, two for $3.00 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Holmes 


icture—and 


coed The Mill 


Size 5}4x8. 


aanpe Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
$1.00 each, for two or more: $1.25 for One: 10 for 


including 
. Send $3.00 ‘ “The Mill,” Can’ t You Talk?” and the “Blue Boye or Washington, Lincoln 
add President Coolidge or for any three. 


Size 7x9. Send 75 cents or et of Pictures of 25 common 


Pictures give in glanees what volumes of words fail to convey: 


The Perr Pictures 


For Language, Literature, History and Picture Study 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 





Raphae 
“The picures are wonderful 
for the small cost and their 


aid in teoching the children 
a —— of art is invalu- 
able.” 


Sistine Madonna 


Ruysdael 


A very good subject. 


Seeing is Believing. Perry Pictures Are Convincing 


Send 15 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
and 1600 miniature illustrations: sculpture, Meterieal, geographical, religious, 


Included in the Catalogue are four specimen 


Blue Boy Gainsborough 


“T have used your pictures 
the past year and have been 
pleased wi 


in every 
way. Itis my to con- 
¥ Picrores and 54 pictures Sr the pictures 





WORDS DESCRIBE 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS ‘he Perry Pictures © sox 1 MALDEN.MASS. pERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 
































WINSTON 














The BEST DICTIONARY 


for YOUNGER PUPILS 


THE 
WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


This original work is published in two editions, 
Regular and Primary. The main difference 
in editions is in the number of words listed. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, Primary 
EpITI0N, is, as the title implies, a simplified dictionary. The 
wordsare listed in large, easy-to-read type. The definitions are 
given in clear, easily understood language. In no instance is 
a word defined in terms of itself or more difficult words. 


The Primary Epiti0n is identical with THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, Regular Edition, in all 
essential respects, but has been condensed into a smaller 
vocabulary for younger pupils. Consequently, the price of 
the Pruwary Eprrion is much lower. 


Do your pupils have this dictionary? 
Send for itlustrated literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 South Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 




















you not 
Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


ae f Kriss Kringle Christmas Book. Just pub- 
ed. 157 plays, ee drills, songs, 
- ,—the newest and Christmas enter- 
ee ee ee 
Autumn and Winter Festivals. Just pub- 
lished. 800 selections—the newest, biggest 
and best book for celebrating the autumn and 
re a WENGE DED onc oan 0000000800028 $0.40 
“iad Projects For All the Holidays, or Write Your 
Own Holliday Program. Just published. A 
| wealth of new, original and clever ideas for 
| celebrating the holidays ..........+.+, 
All the — 73 dialogues, recitations 
en Ge ono 00neess 00neenees $0.40 
Christmas Celebrations. 130 recitations, drills, 
songs, dialogues, tableaux and oye 40 
a Christmas Dream. A jolly 
| htful humor and pretty sentiment. ‘$0.25 
one stmas Gems. 100 choice 
| recitations for boys and girls of all ages. s0'40 
Christmas in Dreamland. An entertainment 
in prose and verse. Simple music, 
ee Oe oo nae stennstbnneanie 
Christmas Plays, Pantomimes and Danoes. A 
delightful book of clever little plays, novel 
pageants 





\) | pantomimes, easy drills, dances and 


$0. 
The Christmas Program Book. Contains ry 
recitations, 8 dialogues and exercises, 5 drills, 











nin iets 15 songs (some with music, others adapted to 

Fl . - ae tunes), 5 tableaux, 4 pani 

ANAZAN'S | | The Golden Christmas’ Book. “iii artis, pan- 
1925 ees parties, plays, readings and reel 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeseee 


The. Spirit of Christmas. A delightful two-act 
Teachers’ play pple Repeerys Teds spare 
hirty Christmas Dialogues and Plays. irty 
Catalog original and clever dialogues and plays for 
thildren of all grades.........+++++>% $0.40 
Books, Seat Work, Special Days in the Primary Grades. Contains 
Industrial Materi- recitations, songs, dial , and exercises for 
als, Furniture May Day, Memorial ,. Columbus 
4 Christmas, Lincoln and Washington Days.$0 


Maps, Stationery, 
Supplies. NOW 
READY—-sent free 
—ask for Catalog 
No. 31 





A. FLANAGAN CO. 


~ | 916 N, Franklin St. Chicago 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 

















THE TWINS SERIES 





Geographical and 


Historical Readers 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Tse DutcH Twins PRIMER Grade I 
64 cents, postpaid ; 
Tae Esxmo Twins ° Grade II 
THe Dutcn Twins Grade ITI 
THE JAPANESE TWINS Grade IV 
Tue Swiss Twins Grade IV 
THe Firrerno Twins Grade V 
Tue IrisH Twins Grade V 
Tae ITALIAN TWINs Grade V 
THE Scotcn Twins Grade VI 
THE MEXICAN TWINS Grade VI 
THE BELGIAN TwINs Grade VII 
THE FRENCH TWINS Grade VIII 
HISTORICAL READERS 
THE Cave Twins Grade IV 


Tse SPARTAN TWINS Grades V and VI 
Tue Puritan TWwINs Grades VI and VII 
Illustrated. Each volume, 88 cents, postpaid. 

















Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














$1 - $2 
Just the 


Gift for the 
Children 
you wish to 
Remember — 


Unbreakable, clean notched logs with no sharp corners 


What fun to build life-like cabins, railway stations, rustic 
chairs, tables, beds, “‘wild west’? buildings, bridges, doll 
houses. 


It is the reality of the objects constructed with Lincoln Logs 
that makes such a wonderful appeal to any child’s 
imagination. 

If one of your little friends is sick, shut-in or convalescent, 
you afford golden hours of pleasure by giving 


LINCOLN LOGS 


Historical—educational—constructive 
For Girls and Boys—from kindergarten up. The lower grades 
can’t afford to be without them. Order one trial set— 
you'll want others. 


The Child builds the House 
The House builds the Child. 


See your dealer or send coupon 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., Room 124 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $...... for logs ordered below: 


C Triple Sets at $3. 165 logs, 2 roofs, chimney ond design book. 

O Double Sets at $2. 107 logs, roof. chimney and design book. 

D Single Sets at $1. 50 logs, roof and design book. 

It is understood that you will refund my money if for any reason I wish to 
return the sets after 5 days. Send postpaid to 



























100 PER CENT NEW 
PRIMARY READING 

















Besery BOOK READERS 


Picture Number One 

Books The Singing Thread Johnny Gruelle 
Mrs. Goodluck Cricket Johnny Gruelle 
The Princess Finds a Playmate. ..Caroline Hofman 
The Little Red Balloon ..Caroline Hofman 

Number Two 


The Lovely Garden Fairmont Snyder 

Little Babs George Mitchell 

Grasshopper Green and the Meadow Mice. . John Rae 
Number Three 


The Jolly Old Shadow Man... .Gertrude Alice Ka: 
Peeps Nancy Cox-McCorma 
Billy Elizabeth Gordon 


THOUGH EACH AUTHOR enjoysa position 
of literary prominence asa writer for children, 
THE MATERIAL HAS NEVER BEFORE 
APPEARED IN A SERIES OF SCHOOL 
READERS. THE MORE DIFFICULT 
WORDS are listed in the back of the book, 
so word study in accordance with the basic 
plan in use in the school may be continued. 


We shall be glad to send these books to vou on 
approval so that you may examine them at 
your leisure and see what attractive children’s 
books they are. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Bunny’s Fortune 


























vay PRANG PRODUCTS 
[__“| IN PRIMARY HANDWORK 


STICK PRINTING—Prang Stick Printing Sets 

Design is orderly arrangement. Through ‘the use of stick 
printed shapes the principles of design may be taught in the 
Primary Grades when the drawing of objects would prove too 
difficult for untrained fingers. Brilliant spots of color of a regular 
shape printed at regular intervals will illustrate the basic prin- 
ciples of a border design, a stripe pattern and a surface design in a 
drop repeat. 

The use of Prang Stick Printing Sets will prove as interesting 
as a toy—and as educational as a Course in Design. 


MODELING—Prang Modelit 

The educational value of clay modeling is coming to be widely 
recognized. Asa result, the demand for Prang Modelit is greatly 
increasing. 

Modelit is a superior wax clay that has a pleasant odor and 
stays soft indefinitely. It does not soil the hands and because 
of its antiseptic quality can be safely used over and over again. 


PAPER CUTTING—Prang Enginex Papers 

Every normal child likes to cut paper—particularly paper dolls 
and colored pictures. Here is handwork related to the child’s 
interest, to his ability and to his work in Drawing and Art. 
Prang Enginex papers were the first poster papers ever produced. 
A sample booklet will be mailed upon request. 


PASTING—Prang Stixit 

Stixit is smooth flowing, has a pleasant odor and will not 
wrinkle the thinnest paper. It gives lasting satisfaction in 
poster making, in dressing paper dolls, in making paper furniture 
—it is satisfactory where the articles are handled not once, but 
thousands of times. 











Write for the new Prang School Buyers’ Guide 





2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE PRANG COMPANY YY 





























Send for our 
illustrated catalog of 
Books FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


It contains descriptions of a great variety of titles 
suitable for many purposes. There are books of 
Dramatic Readings, Short Plays, Games, Fables, 
Legends, Poetry, and so forth. 


Address your request for a copy to any of our offices 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New Yorxk Boston CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Ave. Copley Square 25 St. & Prairie Ave. 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
330 So. Harwood St. 17 Houston St. 350 Mission St. 





DAILY LESSON PLANS 
IN ENGLISH 





EEKLY outlines ar- 

ranged by months—from 

September to June—for 
the first four years of school. 
An unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, 
all chosen with reference to 
their literary merit as well as 
to their genuine interest for 
children. 
The teacher will find not only 
her English lessons arranged for 
her but also plans for drama- 
tizing the material used. 
Correlated with the English 
Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. 


Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















TEACHERS’ AIDS AND SUPPLIES 


Seatwork Material, Method Books, Entertainments, Magazines, Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Material 





DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 


In folds 10 ft. long, 20 in. wide, Santa 
and Chimney; Santa and Children ; 
Candles and Holly; Fir ay 
and Bells; Santa C'aus. 30c. 
folds. wececccvceess 2.60 per 4 


fe, Crepe Paper Borders. For window and 
blackboard devorations in folds 10 
ft.. long. Width indicated below. 
10c. per fold. Santa and Sleigh (6 
in.); Santa Silhouette vr. 6 
in.) ; Christmas Trees (6 in.) ; But- 
terflies (4 


Christmas Entertainments 


MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By Clara J. 
Denton A brand new book to solve the Christmas Entertain- 
ment problem It contains an_abundance of material for all 
grades and types of children. Part 1. For tower grades: 34 
recitations, 5 dialogues, 6 exercises, 2 drills, 6 pantomimes, 1 
pageant, Part 2. for upper grades: 8 recitations, 4 drills, 1 
operetta (set to familiar tunes), 2 plays. Part 3: 5 songs 
(suitable for either lower grades or upper yy + How Christ- 
mas is Celebrated in Foreign Lands; How to Decorate the 
Schoolroom for Christmas; Christmas Quotations; Two Com- 
munity Christmas Parties. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD DRAWINGS 
TO COLOR 


A new series of charming pic- 
tures planned on the simplest 
lines possible for coloring and 
cutting. They may be reproduced 
either in crayon_or water colors. 
These drawings faithfully present 
the costumes, homes, occupations 
and pastimes of the people of the 
various countries. Each set con- 
tains 12 sheets 6x9 in. Print 
on good quality of white drawing 











400. 
in.) C CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Marie paper. Detailed ae tor 
Plain repe Trish. For all grades. Contents: 50 recitations; 25 quota- gosormng bs ws | ae 
Paper. All There are five set American 


Colors. In 





tions; 8 monolog sues and readings; 11 plays and _ wm, 19 
exercises; 5 drills and marches; § tableaux; 4 pantomimes; 8 
pantomimed carols; 8 songs; a "welcome and a closing address. 
Send for this book and insure a successful entertainment. 40c, 

HE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. [By Marie Irish. 
This book will satisfy the jascensinn ¢ demand for something 


Indians, Prigrims, Eskimos, Dutcn 
Japanese. 15c. per set; $1. 6 
per dozen sets. 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO a 














. long and 20 y he yt Pag 20c. per fold; $1.60 doz. 
DENNISON’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS 





‘ novel and new for the little folk nts: 54 recitations in Landscapes to Color. 10 designs, 6 x - 15¢. 
The Christmas Book. , Decorations, ¢ Gift Pate. -38e. verse; 14 recitations in prose; 12 Bn exercises; 7 songs; 6 Fiowers to Color. 10 designs, 2 Biba~« denscde 16<. 
iiow to Make Crepe paver } ne — er 10 . easy but effective drills; 12 dialogues and plays; 9 panto- Birds to Color, 10 best know . .. 180 
How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes. .........10c. mimes and tableaux. The material offered is easy to use and Fifty Drawings toc olor, All “different wae eee 30c. 
requires no strenuous training. 40c. “lags to Color, we've nations,.........66. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. By Effa EB. Preston. Pre- 


Calendars to Color. Set of 12,... 


pared for-primary and intermediate grades. Contents: 30 short ‘ite bates ts Gan Se en ‘3 


recitations by famous poets and 13 original recitations; 4 dia- 


bese 160. 

Children and Their Pets. 10 designs, be6 sane 16¢. 
be. 

bc. 


Rose-Beil Garland. For decorating flat surfaces. Con- 
s.sts oF green leaves and 25 alternating red tissue 











Bc. sande euda doz. logues; 6 drills; 21 songs; 5 one-act plays; 6 pantomimes and 
( Le Silver Tinsel "Wee decorating aeons 3 tablea ux. Just published. SILHOUET TE DESIGNS 
trees. Packed in 12 yd. bundles. 1 in. wide, 25c.; CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. By Ideal Silhouette Design 
$M, WEEBys ccc ceccccccccceccs sees 60c. Marie Irish. A _ collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever hil 





writtén for Christmes; 9 for the primary grades; 9 for the in- 
termediate grades and 10 for the grammar grades. 40c. 

BEST CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. By Marie Irish. This 
is the only book of pantom:imes g.v ng words and music for each 
pantomime as well as ex .licit directions for each. Contents: 
While Shepherds Watched; Little Town of Bethlehem; Silent 
Night; Christmas Carol; Hark, the Herald Angels Sing; As 
With Gladness Men of Old; Old Santa Claus; Christmas ‘Time 
Is Come Again; Merry C hristmas Time; O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful; Christmas Song; Stars of Bethlehem. 40c. 

THE CHRIST CHILD. A simple story of the birth of the 
Christ Child. Written especially for the younger children to 
sing. Sheet music. 3 

STARS OF BETHLEHEM. A beautiful song of the Christ 
Child for either solo or chorus. A delightful number for chil- 
dren or adults. Sheet music. 


1 
< a} mw. Brick Paper. "For making “chimneys and 
fireplaces. In folds 20 in. wide and 10 ft. long, 
26c. ea.; B fee cccccccccccecssscscesse ic. 
Jendat Mounts. Heavy art mounting board, brown 
or gray. 4x7 in. with holes punched at top for 
cord. Doz., 20c.; with silk cords for hanging. 25c. 
Madonna and Christ Child Pictures. amous 
Madonnas in sepia and natural tints. 3% x5% 
in., Suitable for colendar making. 1'/2¢. ea. for 12 
or more. 
Fancy Calendar Pads for 1925. Embossed in gold 
md co ‘ors, especially attraetire designs Ix1%, 
45c. dozv.; 1% x 1%, 18c. doz.; 1% x2%, 20c. 
doz.; 2x2%, 2Bc. doz.; 2x4%, 2c. doz. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 











70 animals, birds, 

GIG, cc ccceces 
Mother Goose éicestaee 

12 Mo nes Goose Fa- ' 

Vorites, ....6... 25c. 
Rainy Day Play Silhou- 

ettes. 63 designs ani- 

mals and birds. . .30c. 
Fables in Silhouette. 12 

best known fables, 26c. 


SEAT WORK 


Colored Shoe Pegs. 3,000 small pegs,. 
Colored Shoe Pegs. 1,000 pegs, 1% jn . 
Colored Sticks, 1,000 assorted, 1 to 5 in. 

Parquetry Blocks. 80 wooden mrauciry “biogas, 























60c. dov. Holl GooD- BYE, CHRISTMAS GROUCHES. A jolly Christmas half squares and diamonds, 6 co 
Heys Se. o8- i. aa mt. ee song for_any humber of boys and girls. Many pleasant sur- Parquetry Biocks, 250 we pode “paraiuetry" bike: 
Hatchet; Heart and Ribbon; Cail prises, Fulj of action, Sheet music. 36c. } half squares and diamonds; 6 colors,....... 
dren Siding: Overall Boys; Sunbo Jointed Animals, On cardboard. 10 kinds ia box, 


net Babies; Dutch Windmill; Jolly 


Alphabet Cards in Strips. Small cere. wicapital, 
Dutch Children. 


punctuation marks—over 400 tab 
apart, Set, ¥o.; doa. seta,. 


Clever Costumes 





er ate, Ortendeve, Nature Calen- Primary Number Cards in Sirips. ~ Over 400 
x 36, 6c. ea.; BOc. doz. and numerical signs, each % in, high.” Set, 7o.3 
Netracti ae designs for each of the . GOB. Gas 00.0 64.550 08400080600006000008 7 
10 school months. For Masquerades, Pageants, Parties Sentence Building Strips, ° 250" primer and Arst read: 
a a. Size, et x 36, ent ; Soe, dos. d Pl ha J To be cut cart before Sane. _ Set 
Ss 7 Tee > ‘d O47. “eee 
Boys Ma ing Snowman ; Bringing * Dancing Round an ays Primary Language Cards, ‘83° exercises... . | | 


Christmas 
Tree; Going Down Chimney; Jolly Santa Claus; 
Santa Claus” and Sleigh; Santa Dancing with Chil- 
iren; Star in the East; The Wise Men; Washington 
nd ‘Hatchet; Washington Portrait ; Washington on 
Horseback; House at Mt. Vernon; Lincoln Ralls; Pres: 
Boy Lincoln Studying; Lincoln Splitting Rai res- 
ident Coolidge; Uncle Sam; Eskimo House; Eskiino 
Y eagy ar and Dogs. 

™ ed States, any Continent, any State, + Sy 


26c. 

Phonic Drill Cards. 56 words, family combinations 
On x 5 in, cards in type large enough to be 
clearly seen from all parts of classroom,... 

Kibbe Number Drill Cards. 96 two- number combi- 
nations are printed in type 1% in. high on asaniie 
cards 3x5. All the combinations of the Lae tion, 
subtraction and multiplication tables,......30e. 


SEWING CARDS 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. 
We have used the most suitable cotton fabrics obtainable for each 
costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, challis, bunting, 
star cloth and stripe cloth Colors have been chosen with great 
care. Practically all costumes are adjustable at the waist and 
in length. 

We. offer this new line of costumes, confident that they ere 
the best and most attractive inexpensive outfits on the market. 








ree ee Pee ee eee eee ee eee We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so Pricked Sewing Cards. Extra quality cardboard, 3% 
Brit ant ‘Gare ei sai, oan ae. filled, costumes cznnot 4 — urned, We do not rent costumes, s paces Eee, nee ag A re, TTT 
ne, G ) . rt 0 orders. — ‘ular ; 
36e. Special Box. 6 sticks ea., Red and Green, 40c. Cash must accompany a a simple, - me oe 4 vi - rer rere “- cannes ° aoe 
t B— quare ards. 00 asst'd designs. Simple. 
GUMMED STARS, SEALS SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES CHILDREN’S COSTUMES Set P—Have holes punched through for coarse sew- 
Gumined Stars: Gold, Silver, Red, Three-Piece Cult. Long red coat, red cap and _ Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12, $2.50 each. Postpaid. om ey cen, ~ SS myers oo Oa 
Green, Biue. 10€ of one color in good quality mask with flowing beard. The coat is| Little Bo-Peep Wooden Soldier Dutch Girl Needles tur Sewing Carts. Long eyes, blunt points. 
box.- Per box, 10c. 3 boxes, 28c. trimmed in white to suggest bands of fur. furnished | Witch Little Boy Biue Colonial Boy Package of 25, - 20c. 
Cupeeet qyonites Beale: gente Glaus; 2 two ob a large. State size wanted + rota A fagien Fem ee TETITTITTTiTiilit 
lolly Wreath; Holly Spray; Po.n- rice, each tpaid. ‘ , a DRAWING PAPER—P t Ext 
ttia: Christmas C >: Christm: - Uv. 8. Red Riding Hood pute Voy Fairy ostage xtra 
Flag. Per box 400.3 12 weeded P| Ba ae Sult. A three-quarter length gett Bro Mother Goose Clown Good he Ae White Bes ream bx Part. 100 sheets, 92 
ed coa' rousers, cap, oilcloth leggings, the bes WOMEN’S COSTUMES 7s. 6.5 ream ens <oe 
’ quality mask with’ long flowing bear< This costume 100" sheets, 6 x > Ib., x lbs... 7 
TEACHERS’ MAGAZINES compistely disgu.ses the wearer. The coat is trimmed Sizes: 34, 38, 42. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. | Cream Manila ‘ae wy ox x Tb, 100 sb - 
Normal Instructor- +A Plans, 1 a. «+++ $2.00 | in soft, fleecy, white material to suggest bands of| Colonial Dame Scotch Lassie Puritan — 2 lbs., 20¢.; ream 7 pes eeceseesens eee 
Pathinder, weekly, 1 9f...-+«cs. 4.00 | fur. Furnished in two sizes, medium and large. | Dutch Woman Witch Turkish Girl 100 sheets, 6x9, 1 lb., 120.; ream, 4 Ibs. . .68e, 
Normal Instructor- ‘Primary Pians, 1 ‘yr., with Path- | State size wanted. $5.76 each. Postpaid. Irish hase, Pigerette Zapanese Maid CONSTRUCTION PAPE p 
Pt - Mis teterne cds ashen ate 6s . 2.76 panish Sir naa’ anes Neus _— 
Primary’ Education, 1 yr., (lower grades) . 2-00 UNCLE SAM COSTUMES Columbia Gypsy Clown 9x12, 50 sheets, 1% Ibs, any ~— pastage Cate 
Schock Costus ve ~ leh eet. ae =e 780 Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat, trousers, MEN'S COSTUMES 10 sheets each, brown, blue, black, white ‘and gy. 
Pate Genter ta aan. ....... "* 2°90 | vest and hat. The pants are made of red and white Sizes: 36, 40, 44. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 9x12, 1 TRBine ons 2 900000500 00n 0ene 
Kindergarten —~ | First Grade, 1 yr........ 2.00 | Sttine cloth. The coat is made of blue star cloth. Clown Negro Dude Shiek Chinaman 25. Sheets holly red, 25 sheets green, ‘$x 12,1 
< ; . Pesseeee - & Adult size, 40. Price, : e Postpaid. | Jester Devil tchman Spaniard TTT PT eee eee 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS Boy's size, 14 years. Price, $3.60, each. Postpaid. Pierrot Indian #“lonial Puritan Colored Poster Paper, 24 x 36, for poster pet 


sherta, 3 2 lbs. Bc. a sheet; not less than 


Cut-Out Book, 111 pages, oe atterns.$ .60 + Ex sok Pp 
With Scissors and Paste. ges, sitho uette designs, ( hri tm Cand Bo ex gmination ‘aper. Good quality, single 
flowers, leaves, fru_ts, childpen animals, etc. 2 Ss as y xes 12%; 500 sheets, 7 Ibs.,...... 


Morning Exercises for Allthe Year. (Sindelar) 4.0 Black Handled " Scisso 


Ypening Exercises for Schools. (Sanders)... These boxes have been selected on account of their bright colors, pleasing designs and good workmanship. jn. long, blunt or 

(ne Hundred and One Devices for Seatwork. . $ All are re strong and durable, Sf iota and pack flat. They hold a half-pound. ager . fp aa 

L wnetane Games for Primary Grades. (King om No. 1. In a Snow Drift Box. A red and green box profusely decorated with pictures of Santa, snow Nickel Plated Scissors, 4% 
Picture Studies from Great Artists. (Willams) 1. < covered hills and children playing. Has strong tape in, blunt or sharp pot 
Poems Teachers Ask For. Cloth...... handle, Price, 26 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 1 12, sccceccsoas 


postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. 3. Going Down the Chimney Box. A _ bright 
red box, beautifully decorated with pictures of Santa 
slipping down_the chimney. .The Christmas star and 


Everyday Pians—3 volumes, for all grades.” ‘Set 4 
How to Teach the Primary Grades, (Cooper) 4 2 
iow 
Seeley's Question Book. 
Lasket_ Making. { Morse) 


PENCIL SHARPEN- 
ERS, DUPLICATORS 











wreath are effectively displayed. Strong tape handle. Chicago Pencil Sharpener, 

Easy Things to D bur ae 
Active Games Tor ‘Echecboemn ena "Sipisounh .3F po WS =e dozen; $1.76 per 100, postpaid. | TARR IEME ME | weer eee eee eee $1.00 
Bs me . Netw & es thine dinette tn Dee Chicago Giant Penel) 

. 5. ° Ox. right attractive x. - Sharpener ...... e 
a. SONG BOOKS Ss orated with bright — holly leaves and berries. Al- Chicago Hektograph with 
golden Book of, Favorite Songs. . .415¢.; by bd ir +4 80) COO Se Ways a popular des Strong ob? handle. Price, bottle of ink and sponge 
‘Ta avo Songs..... ° 8 . je > “4 
( Tuehiih-Grinde i. teed ‘Hoos, peak afte sx e ‘38 No, 1 4 Te dozen; “s we or —— _ No. 3 Bise aS % i, 10. “? $39 
Looks 2, 3, 4, 5,06, each. ......+e0e. - 45 No. 7. Brick from Santa’s Chimney. A bright red brick. “‘Merry Christmas” printed in white. An Size 10x 15;::::: 3.60 
WEAVING MATS unusually compact box, Price, 26 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
a i: See tee Bee A om a , MASKS, WIGS, BEARDS, MAKE-UP 


interesting box showing the children talk- 
ing to Santa over the telephone. A_very 
handsome box. Strong tape handle. Price, 
25 cents per dozen; $1.76 per 100, 
postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. 9. The Sied Box. Made in the 
shape of a sled. Printed in bright colors 
showing attractive snow scenes with_chil- 
dren playing. Strong tape handle. Price, 

nts zen; $2.76 per 100, 
Postpaid. Sample, 6 cents. 


1. ‘The Church Box, Especially 
suitable for Sunday Schools. A realistic 
church of red brick. The windows are 
hung with holly wreaths. A strong cut- 


MATERIAL 
Women’s and Girl's Wigs. Any color. 6 kinds: 
Long braid, Curls, Small Kuot, Negro, Indian, 
Japanese ... 0006 nn» ne ea. 
Men's Wigs Any Dressy, Bald, 
Indian, Chinese ea. 
Special Wigs. Georze and artha Washington Wé 
Fine quality white wool, $1. 00 ea Os Maid ( 
curls) $1.00 ea. Negro Minstrel. TT 
3eards Any color, 4 kinds: Tramp, Tew, Chin 


strong _ tinted construction 
paper, 7 inches square. Mats 
are cut ready for use into 
% in. slits, the fringes are 
solid but printed to show 
the cutting lines; no need- 
les requir 







1. 25 gray mats, 25 
fringes, asst’d colors, 40c. 
No. 2. 25 brown mats, 25 

fringes, asst’d colors, 40c. 
Standard Weaving Mats. 6 

standard colors for fring- 

es, other attractive col- 

ots for mats. ‘The mats are 6% by 6%, fringe 
slits are %4 in, apart; 24 mats, 24 fringes,. .4 


! » Waxed Mouth...... ‘ LS 
Mustaches and Full Beards. “Ali ‘colors.  Mustach 
10¢ ea. Full Beards, 60c. ea. Mustache am 
PORLOE, 2 wees cee srs essere nesses eesseees 
Masks, 17 kinds: Jew, Old “Maid, ‘Oia Man, Skull, 
Tramp, Negroes, Pic kaninny, Dutchman, ‘India’ 





Dm 


out_handle. Price, 35 cents per zen; = Irishman, Witch, Uncle Sam, Pretty Ladies a 
BRADLEY VILLAGE CUT- OUTS 75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 5 cts. sg = Gents, Clown, ote: ne 6.9 6020S 005 2.00 bs du. 
urnt € amd Cold Cream.....seees . 
Dutch Village; Pilgrim Village; Indian village, Fil- __ No. 12. The Limousine Box. A real- & Lip Stick and Nose Pu tty... eceecces x 
ipinu Villaze: Jaj)anese Village; Eskimo iNase : istic automobile. Our most attract.ve “ Rouge and Mascaro. . . 25c. ea. 


box und the best loved by § hildren, Price, 
35 cents per dozen; 7 5 per 100, post- 
paid. Sample, & cents 


Afrie.a Village, Arabian Village; Hindu_ Village 
ao am Lincoin; George Washington. Each set 


Grease Paints c armine, 4 Flesh, “Toitiget,” Chinese, 
Black, White, Olive, Gypsy, Japanese, Sunburnt, 
TEITTISTICLIOLI TITLE 40c. ea. 


Sone ret PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ' Sezth Main Dayton, Ohio 




































































THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


More than forty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 
rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
up on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
them to children who have just begun to go to 
school and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
ing. The simple conversational style makes it 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 





























Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 58-18 


























































































































THE 
SILENT READING 


First, Second and Third Readers 


by 
G. T. BUSWELL and W. H. WHEELER 


ADOPTED 


During the Spring of 1924 by 


FOUR STATES 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky and Texas 


Also listed or adopted by a very large num- 
ber of cities throughout the country 


Write for free booklet 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago 

















EXCELLENT 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 


One of the few books simple enough to be read in the 
first year of school, yet with sufficient real literary value to 
make it worthy of being read again and again. 60 cents 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 


These four books show a remarkable understanding of the 
child-mind and a perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. 
They are loved by thousands of little boys and girls. 60 cents 
each. Grades 2 and 3 


Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales 


These stories have been culled from the folklore of many 
countries. They are unusual in their freshness, their absorb- 


ing suspense, playful humor and delicate imagery. 72 cents. 
Third Year 


Skinner’s Merry Tales 


These are bright, cheery fairy tales, legends, and folk tales, 
free from the gruesome and grotesque. In each there is the 
thrill of danger and surprise and in each a happy ending. 
The full-page pictures in three colors are unusually attractive. 
52 cents. Third Year 


Baldwin’s Another Fairy Reader 


The fairy tales given here are from eleven different coun- 
tries and represent the foklore of as many peoples. They are 
retold in Dr. Baldwin’s own charming style. Without being 
too didactic they teach the children lessons of kindness, cheer- 
fuldess, helpfulness, and courage. 62 cents. Second Year 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Modeling 





“PTHIS is the day which the Lord 
Hath made; let us rejoice and be 
Glad in it. 
For the beloved and most holy 
Child has been given to us, and 





(A poem attributed to St. Francis of Assisi, translated by P. Robinson) 


Plays for Every Occasion 


Sarah Ruth Steeves, Wyoming 


‘‘E_JOW I do wish someone would write an interesting 
Christmas play!” sighed the fifth room teacher, 
looking over a pile of school playlets. “There isn’t 

one here that suits me. It is always the same thing. I 

look until I am completely exhausted; then, after I am 

thoroughly disgusted with the whole lot, I choose one and 
start training the children.” 

“Why not dramatize some of your favorite stories?’ 
the sixth grade teacher asked. “I stopped trying to find 
suitable plays years ago.” ; 

“Dramatize them!” the other exclaimed in amazement. 
“Why, I couldn’t write a play!” 

“It’s easy,” insisted the older teacher. “I used to go 
through the same thing you are enduring just now. One 
year I looked for weeks trying to find a Thanksgiving play, 
but they all seemed so stupid.” 

“Finally, I decided to write one myself. I took “The 
First Thanksgiving’ as the subject, and explained to the 
pupils what I planned to do. They were eager to help, 
and we began looking for material. Every story that con- 
tained hints of that early Thanksgiving was brought to 
school and read. The children felt that they were helping 
to write the play, and they took much more interest in it 
than they ordinarily would have done. 

“Soon after that, I dramatized ‘Cinderella’ so that it 
would be suitable for sixth grade boys and girls to give at a 
public entertainment that our school was planning. 
The quaint costumes which the children wore, and the old- 
fashioned quadrille that they danced made our play the 
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Born for us by the wayside. 

And laid in a manger because He 

Had no room in the inn. 

Glory to God in the highest; and 

On earth peace to men of good will.’’ 
outstanding feature of the entertainment. After that 


success, I always dramatized my own plays. 

“There are countless stories which can be worked into 
interesting plays, and they have more ‘punch’ in them than 
the usual playlets one reads. 

“Last Christmas I read ‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol’ to 
my pupils. They liked it so much that I dramatized it for 
their Christmas play. I do not like sad endings in our 
playlets, so I ended the play with several songs, sung by six 
boys who had very sweet voices and were dressed as choir 
boys. The pupils liked this ending much better than they 
would have had I pictured Carol’s death. The conversation 
that is given in the stories makes it easy to write a play. 

“Sometimes I ask the pupils to write a play, giving them 
merely the subject with a brief synopsis. It is surprising 
what good results I get. We decide on a few of the best 
ones, then often we use parts of all of these and write our 
play. These are entirely original, and the children learn 
how a play is constructed. 

“This year I am planning to dramatize ‘The Other Wise 
Man’ for our Christmas play. It will be harder than any 
I have tried before, but it is my favorite story, and the 
children always love it. Take my advice and don’t worry 
yourself nearly to death and spend a large sum of money 
ordering plays. You can write your own in half the 
time.” 

“TI believe I shall try it,” said the fifth room teacher. 
“Since you began talking I have thought of several stories 
that would make splendid plays.” 
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Publicity for Instructional Achievements in 
English 
P. I. Reed 


Director of Journalism, West Virginia University 


ANGUAGE and literature teachers are more numerous 
than those of any other subject-matter group, and 
those who teach English exclusively outnumber the 

foreign language instructors. In the main they are a 
faithful, hard-working body of people, mostly women, who 
produce results decidedly out of proportion to the recogni- 
tion they receive. The reason for this is not intentional 
indifference on the part of the public whom they serve, but 
rather the failure of the efficient English teachers to bring 
effectively to the notice of the public a sufficiently large part 
of their instructional achievements. 

Below are presented five achievements to which the 
English teachers of practically all grades may lay more or 
less claim. Under each are listed successful methods and 
devices for bringing these accomplishments to the attention 
of the school patrons, so that they will incline more cordially 
not only toward the teachers and the general school staff 
but toward the payment of taxes from which the school 
derives its revenues. The ultimate result of attracting 
favorable notice of the classroom product is a still better 
educational plant in the future and still larger opportunities 
for the child. 


If Pupils’ Ability to Read 

1 Arrange one or more Visitors’ Days during the school 
term. While the parent-visitors are present give a typical 
yet convincing demonstration of the oral and silent reading 
capacity of pupils. 

2 On the occasion of important anniversaries, national 
holidays, or some important school event, supply members 
of classes with messages or invitations which they are to 
read aloud to their parents upon reaching home. 

3 Encourage pupils to read, to show a love for reading 
in their homes, and to relate to parents and brothers and 
sisters narratives they have found in current books and 
magazines. 

4 Explain to classes the importance of being able to 
read creditably at Sunday-school and from the platform 
on the occasion of public programs. The point for the 
teacher to stress in his suggestions is the favorable attention 
that is drawn to a good reader. Yet the teacher and the 
school that trained this good reader also receive credit. 


II Pupils’ Ability to Spell 

1 Hold occasional spelling matches and publish the 
results in the local newspapers. Comment on the mastery 
of practical, everyday words, and on the pupils’ greater 
spelling ability as compared with that. of boys and girls of 
the same age fifty years ago. 

2 Ask pupils to have their parents pronounce spelling 
lessons as an aid to preparation. The parents also notice 
spelling improvement as the result of instruction. 

3 Send home spelling lists that prove the capacity of 
boys and girls to spell. Such a list tells a pleasing story to 
the average parent. 

4 See that letters written by pupils to their parents or 
friends and copy handed to newspapers are free of spelling 
blunders. Good spelling may not always be praised, but 
spelling blunders are always condemned. Obvious errors 
in pupils’ written work cause patrons to suspect the efficiency 
and reliability of the teacher. 


III Pupils’ Ability to Write Legible Longhand 
1 Have pupils write in neat form letters to parents and 
others at the time of exhibits, special programs, and the like. 
2 At school fairs exhibit specimens of pupils’ written 
work. 


IV Pupils’ Ability to Communicate Thought in 
Good English 


1 When boys and girls write letters about forthcoming 
events or other matters, see to it that these letters are clear, 
concrete, coherent and exactly worded. If well done, they 
impress the parent as to the composition instruction. 

2 Urge pupils to apply the principles of effective writing 
at all times—in letters to friends, in notebooks used in other 
classes, in papers to be read to clubs, and so on. This 
elevates the capacity of the writer in people’s opinions, and 
also the capacity of the teacher. 

3 Require pupils to keep lists of new words encountered. 
The meanings and pronunciations of these are to be learned. 
An effective device.is to have the students keep these lists 
on the wall of his study room, where he will constantly be 
noting the strange words. Parents and others observe 
efforts of this kind to extend one’s vacabulary. 

4 Encourage pupils to discuss freely at home the com- 
ment at sehool on word usage, the pronunciations of minis- 
ters and other public speakers, and other points of language 
appropriateness. This interest on the part of students 
what good composition teachers are doing. 

5 Encourage pupils to participate in community or 
general essay-writing contests. Have the local papers 
publish several of the best. These are read by patrons, 
and the good composition is noted. 

6 Have students write short articles on local history 
subjects. Then publish these in the local press. 

7 Exhibit effective specimens of pupil-composition at 


the school fair, or in the school booth at the county fair. 
8 Supervise the content of the school paper, the school 
column and the school yearbook. Prevent the appearance 


of grammatical and rhetorical blunders. It is always a 
discredit to allow anything to go forth from the school that 
has obvious defects in it. 

9 Inspect the wording of all programs, pamphlets, 
posters, and the like. To spell benefited “benefitted,” or 
to leave the possessive sign out of “a month’s vacation,” 
may not be a grave offence in itself, yet such carelessness 
brands both teacher and school as unworthy of complete 
confidence in matters of precision. 

10 Insist upon correct speech in class and about the 
school ground. Then pupils are more likely to use correct 
English at home and among their friends. 

11 Obtain permission for pupils to make short talks on 
current questions, or perhaps to engage in debate on timely 
issues, before local women’s clubs, civic clubs and the like. 
Such public utterances by school boys and girls, if well done, 
attract attention to the teacher. 


V_ Pupils’ Ability to Understand and Appreciate 
Literature and Other Important Writing 


1 When observant visitors are present, use the approved 
tests of silent reading, such as having pupils present the 
content in their own words, or interpret by action what they 
have read, or perhaps illustrate by pictures or sketches the 
central thought of the selection. 

2 Arrange for pupils to appear as often as possible on 
public programs where interpretative reading is done, 
where book reports are given, and where articles in current 
books, newspapers and magazines are discussed. This is 
convincing evidence of the pupils’ power to appreciate. 

3 Encourage the organization and regular activity of 
literary societies, book clubs, dramatic clubs, scribblers’ 
clubs, and the like. They all tend to influence the public 
favorably toward literary instruction. 
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Christmas Bells 


Nelle Norvell, Montana 
(Book rights reserved) 


Why do bells of Christmas ring? 
Wby do little children sing? 


These questions, from Eugene Field’s little poem, called 
“Christmas Bells,” are so similar to the numerous questions 
asked in the primary grades, concerning the significance 
of Christmas and its decorations, that the entire poem may 
very profitably be made a basis for much of the December 
work of the lower grades. 

The very comprehensive answer is as follows: 


Once a lovely shining star 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay; 

And Its mother sang and smiled; 
This is Christ, the holy Child. 


The poem was discussed in some general talks that 
brought out some of the important details concerning the 
birth and life of the Christ-Child and served to arouse the 
interest of the class in the subject, thus preparing the way 
for the month’s work, 

Next we collected Christmas pictures. Various prints 
were found, in magazines and elsewhere, which proved 
of value. These were sorted into two groups. The 
first group, containing all the Madonnas and pictures 
relating to the birth and childhood of Christ, were 
carefully mounted and placed on a special bulletin board, 
which was considered the honor space of the room. 

‘he second group, containing all the pictures of Santa 
Claus in various settings, with his reindeer, and on chimneys, 
and also various Christmas trees and gifts, were also mounted 
and given a place in the room. 

Although the second group was much more highly colored 
than the first, it was noticeable that it did not attract 
nearly so much attention as the first group of more subdued 
colorings. This was evidenced by the size of the groups of 
children gathered to look at the pictures and by the number 
and character of the questions asked. 


A Christmas booklet, to contain the Christmas stories 
and poems, was next prepared. A sewing card, in a holly 
design, was very effectively prepared for the cover by out- 
lining the design with heavy yarn in red and green, and 
sewing it in place with silkateen of the same colors. 

When the design had been appropriately colored, and 
was placed on a cover of dark green construction paper 
and all was tied in place with red yarn, it was a pleasing 
as well as a useful booklet. 

The poem quoted, which had now been memorized, was 
first written in the book and illustrated by means of gilt stars 
and bells. There followed the story of the birth and life of 
Christ, made up of several short stories which had been 
composed, a small part at a time, by the children and written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. These were also illus- 
trated, whenever possible, by simple cuttings and hekto- 
graphed pictures. These stories had for their basis 
numerous Bible story books and other stories and songs. 

The music for the month offered many carols which were 
a very real part of the work. The “Christmas Carol,” from 
“Songs of the Child World,” No. I. by Riley and Gaynor, 
and others of this type, were much enjoyed. There was 
one old-fashioned song sung to an old-fashioned hymn tune, 
which was enjoyed, and gave us some ideas for the decoration 
of the room and sand-table. The song in part is as follows’ 


Christmas Bells 
(Music—“Hold the Fort’’) 


Loud the Christmas bells are ringing, 
And the drifting snow 

Lay in wreaths of rearly whiteness 
O’er the world below. 


CHORUS 
Christ has come and earth rejoices, 
Chant the words again, 
Peace on earth, good-will to mortals, 
Praise to God—Amen. 


Ring ye bells, from out the steeple. 
Sound the joyous lay 

Telling unto all the people 
Christ is born to-day. 


From this song we conceived the idea of having a “ white 
Christmas” in our room. The decorations were as effective 
as they were simple. We had in our possession some 
materials purchased for some other occasion from March 
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Brothers. These consisted of two large balls, some fringed 
white paper streamers and a few strands of paper rope. The 
two bells were hung from hooks in the ceiling and the paper 
was extended from them to the corners of the rooms. 
Now the real work of decoration began. Numerous paper 
icicles were cut from white paper and fastened around the 
paper rope end and spaced at the tops of the window-panes 
and glass door. Small pieces of cotton tiel at intervals 
along strings were fastened everywhere for snow. We then 
procured numerous boxes of the tin-foil which is now 
prepared for trees and hung it all over the icicles and ropes. 
We had a small tree and we used the same general idea of 
white and silver. This was accomplished by means of many 
white tissue ornaments and chains made by the children. 
The objects we found most useful were: The Christmas 
star, the Christmas bells, the snow pocket, a fringed 
ornament and the candles. We also used strands of 
pop-corn and pop-corn balls and of course some bright 
ornaments which looked very pretty among the green of the 
tree and the white ornaments. The outer branches were 
then hung over with “Tre-Foil,” a very special tinfoil in 
strands The children enjoyed the tree very much and 
when they read the story of the ‘‘Golden Cobwebs,” found 
in several second readers, they were sure our tree was “it.” 
There now remained the sand-table to prepare. It was 
decided that it must be snowy and frosty, too, and should 
have a bell. Of course the bell should be in a church, so we 
decided upon a country church scene at Christmas time. 
There should be a frosty, icy stream. So first we dug out 
a long irregular trench across the sand-table, which we 
covered with glass under which was blue paper. Over this 
was a small bridge, with railings, constructed of cardboard. 
Next the table was covered with cotton piled high in 
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places to represent drifts. A road was made crossing the 
bridge by showing wheel tracks in the sand. 

Then the church itself was constructed of two cardboard 
boxes—one nearly square and the other long and narrow. 
The tops were removed and roofs added. Then the two 
boxes were sewed together—the long one forming the steeple. 
Windows were cut out along each side of the church and 
several small ones in the steeple. Double doors were formed 
at the front by cutting the cardboard the desired shape and 
bending it back. 

The sides of the church were then enameled white. The 
roof was covered with a thin coat of the flour and salt 
mixture used on physical maps, and was sprinkled with 
artificial snow, to represent frost. The finishing touch was 
the hanging of a small brass bell in the steeple with a real 
bell cord extending down to the tiny toy sexton in the 
doorway. 

The trees were tiny sprigs of evergreen dipped in water 
and then into flour to produce a snowy effect. A fence was 
made around the church by means of small sticks for posts 
and pieces of yarn. All sorts of vehicles surrounded:the 
fence, horses and wagons, as well as automobiles. The 
most elaborate turnout had not yet arrived, but was seen 
crossing the bridge. It was a red sleigh, full of doll passen- 
gers, drawn by a prancing white horse. 

When the snowy background on the blackboard had made 
the scene complete, it looked as if the snow fairies from the 
frosty Northland had visited our room. 

Also we felt that we could quote, meaningly, with Eugene 
Field, the last two lines of his poem: 


Therefore bells of Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrill Adel 


(See November Issue) 
December 
First Week Third Week 
MonpDAyYy MonpDAy 
Patriotic Period—*“ Hats off, the Flag is Passing By” Patriotic Period—Talk on How Children Can be Good 
TUESDAY Citizens 
Art Appreciation—Compare two great paintings of TUESDAY 
Madonnas 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Christmas Poems 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Study Luke II, 8-14 
FRIDAY 
Study Luke II, 8-14 
Second Week 
MonpDAy 
Patriotic Period—Talk on the kind of men our country 
needs 
TUESDAY 


Art Appreciation—Study Sistine Madonna—Raphael 


WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Christmas Story—‘‘Why the 
Chimes Rang” 


THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Study a short Christmas poem 


FRIDAY 
Talk on Christmas giving 


Art Appreciation—Madonna of the Chair (Legend) 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—“The Great Walled Country” 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Christmas Poems 


FRIDAY 
Safety First—Fire Prevention at Christmas time—trees, 
candles, etc. 
Fourth Week 
MOonpDAY 


Patriotic Period—‘God Give Us Men”—J. G. Holland 


TUESDAY 


Art Appreciation—Review Raphael and pictures 


WEDNESDAY 


Literature Appreciation—The Story of Christ’s Birth 


THURSDAY 


Story Hour—A Boy’s Visit to Santa Claus 


FRIDAY 


Christmas Song Service 
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A December Poster 
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Sleep! Holy Babe 


Oxtp CaRoLi 





Babe, up 


of earth, and 
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*All rights reserved 


Sleep! Holy Babe! Thine angels watch around, 
All bending low with folded wings, 

Before the Incarnate King of Kings, 

In reverent awe profound, 

In reverent awe profound. 


on Thy 


. 


moth - 


Sleep! Holy Babe, while I with Mary gaze 
In joy upon that face awhile, 

Upon the loving Infant smile, 

Which there divinely plays, 

Which there divinely plays. 
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A Christmas Party 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney School, Bennington Vt. 


S Santa Claus is always the “ruling spirit” with the 
little, ones, it was decided that each should play the 
role and demonstrate thereal spirit of Christmas. Each 

made gifts for the much loved members of the family and 
the decorations for their own tree, which we used first on 
the school tree. There were yards of paper chains in all the 
six standard colors, bells of red paper, glistening stars of 
bright yellow, strings of reindeer running over the branches, 
jointed Santa Clauses, dancing brownies, cornucopias of 
woven work filled with candy, nuts and animal crackers. 

The party was the main feature of our entertainment. 
Mothers and friends were invited to see the tree and watch 
the games originated by the children; skipping, prancing, 
creeping and marching around their very own tree were 
delightiul expressions in rhythm. But a program of enter- 
tainment was necessary, for one little girl came with a 
“piece to speak beside the Christmas tree.”” This was 
incentive enough; everyone must have something to say 
standing beside the tree, too. 

The spirit was there, and the wise teacher who catches 
the spirit is almost sure to get results. Conversations fol- 
lowed in which each child told his story, thus furnishing the 
initiative, and the following lines were finally composed: 


Ethel 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, upon the Christmas tree; 
Making all this glad world bright for you and me. 


William 
Merry, Merry Christmas to you all, 
The little people say, 
Merry, Merry Christmas, upon this happy day. 


Isabelle 


Here’s a little girl, you all can see 
That just before Christmas she’s as good as she can be, 


Robert 


Robert Shea is my name. 
I hope Santa will bring me a game. 


Leonard 


Jingle bells, jingle all the way, 
Hurry up and bring old Santa in his sleigh! 
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Marado 
I am a very little girl, 
Marado is my name; 
Though I am so little, 
Santa Claus will find me, just the same! 


William Hart 
William Hart, as I can say, 
Is a very good boy every day. 


Betty 
Santa Claus is coming, children, 
He will bring dolls and toys, 
And everything, for good girls and boys! 


Charles 
Though I am so very small, 
I have a word to say— 
A Merry Christmas to you all, 
On this happy, happy day. 


Mary 
At Christmas time, at our house, 
We always have a great big Christmas tree, 
With pretty candles on it, and 
Pop-corn for you and me. 


The Twins 
Here’s a pair of twins— 
Let the joy bells ring— 
Santa Claus will have to bring 
Two of everything. 


Leatrice 
You wouldn’t expect a little girl like me 
To say so very much; 
But one thing I can tell you that is true— 
A Merry Christmas to you and you and you! 


Ruth (the piece that started things in the line of recitations) 
O Polly, this is shocking, 
I scarcely can believe 
You’d hang up such a stocking, 
Upon a Christmas Eve! 
Both heel and toe are missing! 
But lest you'll be forgotten, 
I’ll leave you as a present 
This ball of darning cotton. 


Composing their own recitations thus in the circle talks, 
there was no obligation to learn pieces at home, although 
every one knew every one else’s piece. Indeed, if a child 
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paused for breath, the whole class was able to prompt with 
the next word, but they were coached to give each other a 
fair chance at least. 

The recitation being the child’s own, a perfectly natural 
manner was assumed in giving it, with his own typical 
expression. These recitations were interspersed with songs 
and music appropriate to the theme. The best game origi- 
nated by the c\.ildren was a dramatization of “The Night 
Before Christmas” and “Christmas Morning.” 


Part One—illustrated—hanging up the stocking. Walk- 
ing about the Christmas tree for a last long, lingering look, 
yawning, rubbing eyes, finally drooping and falling alseep 
upon the floor around the tree. (This is a good rest period 
before the rest of the party.) While they sleep, play 
“Souvenir,” or some restful selection, softly, moderately 
slow. 

Part Two—illustrated—Waking up on Christmas morn- 
ing, stretching, looking about, wondering where they are. 
When they spy the tree, they jump up, begin to clap, take 
hands and skip around the tree, make believe take their gifts 
from the tree, and their stocking, which they next discover; 
pile up the gifts in corners or against wall, on the floor; 
select their toys, and by shaping them with their hands, 
try to guess what each got for Christmas. This is a good 
guessing game, furnishes a great fund of imagination, very 
clever expressions in shaping and emphasizing the mechani- 
cal processes of the toys, as well as splendid English in 
conversation concerning them. 

The children chose the record, ‘‘Santa Claus Visits the 
Children,” in preference to a story, for the story telling 
period. Then came the party. Each child had a place at 
table marked with a lolypop doll dressed as Red Riding- 
Hood (in red crepe paper). All stood before their places 
and sang “Merry Christmas” to all dear friends before 
sitting down to eat from their cornucopias. Each had a 
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candy cane as a surprise. Then came the distribution of 
their gifts, made earlier in the month. 

At the close of the party it was a crowd of happy children 
going home with the simple gifts made with their own hands 
and a load of happiness in each little heart, because they had 
the real part in making all the happiness. 





If You Are Good 


(Air—“‘Try, Try Again’’) 


Santa Claus will come to-night, if you are good, 

And do what you know is right, as children should. 

Down the chimney he will creep, bringing you a woolly sheep, 
And a doll that goes to sleep, if you are good. 


Santa Claus will drive his sleigh through town and wood, 
And he’ll surely come this way, if you are good. 

With a windup bird that sings, and a puzzle made of rings, 
Jumping-jacks and funny things, if you are good. 


He will bring you cars that go, if you are good, 

And a rocking horse, O! O! if you are good, 

And a dolly that can sneeze, and says “Mammal” when 
you squeeze, 

He will bring you one of these, if you are good. 


Santa grieves when you are bad, just as he should, 
But it makes him very glad when you are good, 

He is wise and he’s a dear, just do right and never fear, 
He’ll remember you each year, if you are good. 


(Might be sung by two children, or groups of children by twos, one 
singing a line and the other singing the next line, shaking an admonitory 
finger on “If you are good.”’) 































Our Library Corner 


Hulda Nelson, Colorado 


We" greatly enjoy our library corner. On the table are 
a’ number of attractive books that are changed for others 
as the children need them. In the corner near the library 
we have a brown burlap curtain to which we fasten pictures 
suitable to’each month of our school year. The accompany- 
ing pictured'shows December and Christmas pictures; 
also something of the hand-work of the children. We love 
our library corner, but expect to make it even better as we 
add books and a book-case soon, we hope. 





The Christmas Picture 


N{their December picture studies most teachers must be 
bound by a course of study and hampered by their 
inability to secure good color reproductions of the 

pictures. We are presenting “St. John and the Lamb,” 
partly because various courses of study call for it, partly 
because December is the month in which many teachers 
elect to study sheep and partly because the subject is one 
that appeals to a young child quite apart from any religious 
significance. 

After teacher and children have talked about the picture 
and used it in connection with their lessons on sheep and 
shepherd life, they should learn a little about the artist 
and see some of his other pictures, if possible. ‘This will be 
easy if the teacher possesses the volume on Murillo in the 
Great Artists series.* Ifshe has access to a good library, 
Vol. XXII, in “Des Meisters Gemalde”’ will furnish prints 
of almost all Murillo’s paintings. If she has no library at 
all, the following facts will be sufficient for her note-book. 

Murillo was born in 1617, in the beautiful Andalusian city 
of Seville. His father was a mechanic and very poor, but 
he died when his son was still a child and Murillo was cared 
for by one uncle and instructed in painting by another. 
He showed great aptitude, but was hampered by his poverty. 
When he was twenty-two, he moved to Cadiz, where he made 
ajliving by painting small pictures for the weekly market, 
or Feria, as it was called. Although this work was pro- 
duced hurriedly, in a manner to suit the taste of the country 
people who frequented the market, he was able to observe 
many interesting types as may be seen from studying his 


*Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 











pictures of street scenes, like the “Fruit Venders,” or the 
“Melon Eaters.” 

When Murillo had succeeded, by this means, in saving 
money enough for a journey, he set out across the mountains 
on foot for Madrid, where he finally arrived quite penniless. 
It chanced, however, that the most renowned Spanish 
painter of his day was then living in Madrid. Velasquez 
was also a native of Seville, and when Murillo sought him 
out, he took the young artist into his own house and gave 
him leisure to work and study. When Murillo returned to 
Seville, after an absence of three years, he had gained 
complete mastery over his art. 

He began at once to paint a series of pictures for a Francis- 
can convent near the city, which established his reputation 
as a religious painter and brought him all the work he could 
desire. Thenceforward he painted hundreds of pictures 
for churches, monasteries, hospitals, and soon. They are 
all characterized by the same charm and beauty, whether 
they are beggar boys and girls, gentle Madonnas and saints, 
or portraits of his contemporaries. His children are especi- 
ally beautiful, as may be imagined from the little St. John 


published here, or from the lovely infant in the “Flight into - 


Egypt” that hangs in the Palazzo Blanco in Genoa. 

Murillo himself was both handsome and virtuous and he 
attained renown and wealth. When he died, he was 
mourned throughout Spain as a great man and a great 
genius. 

The picture published here hangs in the Hofmuseum 
in Vienna. Murillo painted the same subject many times 
and the teacher will find it interesting to secure prints of 
some of the others to use in connection with this month’s 
study. 





“Sweep the hearth and floor; 
Be all your vessel’s store 
Shining and clean. 

Then bring the little Guest 
And give Him of your best 

Of meat and drink. Yet more 
Ye owe than meat. 

One gift at your King’s feet 
Lay now. I mean 

A heart full to the brim 

Of love, and all for Him, 

And from all envy clean.” 


—An Italian poem, by Jacopone da Todi, born soon after the 
death of St. Francis. Translated by Anne MacDonnell 
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Story Telling and Children’s Literature 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


Instructor of Story Telling and Children’s Literature, University of Akron 
Liberal Arts College, Teachers College, Observation School 


(Book rights reserved) 


“The Jar of Rosemary,” a delightful Christmas story 
found in “The Story Teller,” by Maud Lindsay, offers 
opportunities for correlation between literature, science, 
art and auditorium. 

Let the story be told in the Literature Room, hoping for 
its return in a dramatization to be given when finished in the 
auditorium. 

In the meantime, the Science Teacher will be discussing 
the little unknown plant. One teacher was able to obtain 
a few slips of a rosemary plant from a foreign woman at the 
Community House, who had brought it from the old 
country and who was glad to give away slips. 

A consultation of the two texts, “Myths and Legends of 
Flowers, Fruits and Plants,” by Charles M. Skinner, and 
“Flower Lore and Legend,” by Katherine M. Beals, dis- 
covers an endless amount of interesting material for both 
the Science and the Literature Room. For instance, the 
place of honor accorded the rosemary plant by the ancients, 
showing its importance to be quite as great at a wedding as 
at a funeral. The meaning of its name, “dew of the sea,” 
not only because it grows abundantly near the sea-shore, 
but also because of its ever green silvery leaves, beaded with 
sparkling dew, creates a desire to see the plant. 

Some very pretty legends of the Christ Child are woven 
about this plant. From one of them it gets its name, 
“Mary’s rose.” We also find it playing a prominent part 
in Italian fairy tales. 

The Art Room has two opportunities to work out a 
return, either through cut-outs or drawings of the rosemary 
plant or the magic ball of the little prince, through the 
latter striking deeply into the atmosphere of toys, so promi- 
nent at Christmas time. 


The following legend could be used to good advantage 
in the Literature Room after the plant has been made 
familiar to the children in the Science Room. 


When Joseph and Mary, his wife, fled out of Jerusalem 
with the Babe Jesus, the soldiers of Herod followed hot upon 
their footsteps. 

Onward they hurried toward Egypt, and the way of their 
going was rough with stones and tangled with an under- 
growth of roots, vines and bushes. But all nature seemed 
to strive to aid the Christ Child in His flight. The clinging 
vines crept aside from His pathway; bushes and shrubs 
drew back that they might not harm Him, and the roots of 
the great trees sank deeply into the earth that they might 
make straight a pathway through the wilderness for the 
Llessed Christ Child’s feet. 

But there came a time and a place where malicious and 
unkindly plants crackled and rustled, thus betraying the 
steps of those who fled to the soldiers who followed hard 
after. The brambles and the thorn bushes clutched at the 
robes of Joseph and Mary and strove to hold them back. 
Just as the soldiers were almost upon them and discovery 
seemed inevitable, a tall bush reached out its slender 
branches and lovingly drew them into its embrace. “Hide 
under my leaves,” breathed the plant, “I can save you.” 
And when the soldiers came they saw only a large plant 
with many branches laden with green leaves. 

Mary, Joseph and the Child rested in the shelter of the 
plant until they were refreshed, and the linen of the little 
Jesus was hung upon its branches to dry. When Mary 
went for the linen, lo! where it had hung, flowers bloomed, 
and Mary called them roses, but Joseph called the plant 
Mary’s rose. Since then, in every year, at the time of the 
Passion, the rosemary blooms in remembrance of the time 
when its branches held the linen of the Christ Child. 


The following pictures will aid in emphasizing the above 
legend: 


Flight into Egypt—Plockhorst—814 D (Perry) 
Flight into Egypt—Borguereau—571 H (Perry) 
Flight into Egypt—Hofmann—797 E (Perry) 
Rest in Flight—Vgn Dyck—654 (Perry) 
Repose in Egypt—Plockhorst—814 E (Perry) 
Repose in Egypt—Benz—1129 (Brown) 
Repose in Egypt—Van Dyck—651 (Perry) 
Repose in Egypt—Merson—625 (Perry) 





Art is Long 


The life of the teacher seems to be a very full life at alf 
times, and it is not to be commented upon critically that 
she may say on the spur of the moment, “I have no time 
to tell stories. I am fortunate if I find the time to read 
them.” Yet in the told story the child looks deep into the 
eyes of the teller, and therein lies three-fourths of the power. 
It takes a very practised and experienced reader to be able 
to take the eyes often, or for any length of time, from the 
page. 

After all, when one stops to think, each one has all the 
time there is. In that we share and share alike. 

The telling of a story takes time, a great deal of time— 
half of which should be spent in preparation. Paramount 
in this preparation must be the careful consideration of the 
story chosen in its relation to the listener. Will it be of 
interest to this particular group? Will it come within their 
point of view? While the story must appeal to you, it must 
also interest those who listen. This ability to put oneself 
in the place of the one who listens is most valuable, and 
becomes second nature only after much practice. 

The moral force of the story, the message that should lie 
carefully hidden within its heart, will also bear most 
deliberate study. Be sure that you know the message. 
Whether it be the one of beauty, of humor or of ethics. 
Is the main point of the message clear, tastefully hidden, 
skillfully brought out and never missed? Be sure that you 
love it, that it is the one you want to spread abroad. This 
self-questioning puts you into the spirit of the story, and 
tends to make you feel that it is a pleasure and an oppor- 
tunity to tell it. 

Your preparation has also to do with a knowledge of the: 
history of your chosen story. Who wrote it? How did it 
happen to be written? Know something of the author, if 
possible; his life, his other writings, his personality, his. 
influence, his character. Study his emotional, vital and 
mental make-up. What had he in mind? Was the story 
an inspiration on his part? If the story has variants or 
parallels, know where to locate them. Read all carefully 
and any other versions or adaptations that you may find, 
for in some of these forms you may discover something you 
will want to incorporate into your telling of the story’ If 
it is part of a big story, read the whole. Study more about 
it than the story tells. 

This general knowledge of the story gives foundation, 
confidence, sincerity, and also arouses interest in the differ- 
ent races, their origin, customs, arts, religion, language 
qualities and modes of thought, thus giving body to your 
work. It also gives contact with many books and ac- 
quaintance with many stories. 

The literary value of the story must also be very definitely 
deliberated upon. Has it stood the test of time? Does 
it fill the mind with rich, active, mental content? Has it 
mind? Has it soul—an emotional appeal, enhancing just- 
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ness, vividness, steadiness, variety, contrast and high 
cuality? Has it a basis of truth? Has it language sense— 
the ability to convey thought and emotion with perfect 
fdelity in a simple, direct, exact or suggestive way? 

After one is prepared in this way, the question arises: 
“How shall I make the story mine that I may give it to 
others?” 

Committed work often resolves itself into mechanical 
display and we are apt to be made aware of the speaker and, 
unfortunately, sometimes of evidently practiced dramatics. 
On the other hand, there are some stories so perfect in 
structure and style, that we feel that we must not tamper 
with so classic a bit of literature. It seems only fair that 
such stories be given as nearly as possible in the words of 
the author. This entails almost more work than the assimi- 
lation method, for to have the words flow smoothly and with 
the appearance of being a part of the story teller, practice 
and then again practice, is necessary. In such a case, we 
feel with Hervey that “Practice is nine-tenths of story 
telling.” 

However, try reading the story over and over, making a 
mental picture of your characters, how they look, talk, act. 
Construct a picture gallery, placing your pictures of the 
event in the story, according to the logical order in which 
they progress from cause to effect. Be sure that your 
picture of the climax contains the hero or heroine in the 
necessary entanglement from which the big action of the 
story releases him or her. Be sure of a satisfactory con- 
clusion. At each new reading of the story and each added 
study of your picture gallery, you will find certain words 
and phrases staying with you that you had not caught 
before. At the end of two weeks of this reading over and 
over, once each day, and preferably just before going to 
sleep, you will be surprised when you find what a great deal 
of the story is yours. By following this method you have 
been assimilating your material and your vocabulary has 
grown extensively, giving you plenty of background words 
for the second story. You are also enabled to ¢e// the story, 
not to say it, and you have become so saturated with it that 
you unconsciously subdue your personality to the spirit 
behind the words, making of yourself only a means of con- 
veying the heart of the story from cold print to a living thing 
in the memories of the hearers. 

And all of this takes time, of which, it must be remem- 
bered, we each have an equal share. 

As Longfellow says, “Art is long.” Very few of us realize 
how long. Art is digging down, down, down to the very 
roots of a profession and bringing forth a mental, spiritual, 
and bodily interpretation of that profession. If your art is 
story telling, it means living, eating and sleeping with your 
art. No effort should be too great to become master of it. 
When one can realize, though having worked for years, that 
one is just beginning to get an insight into this particular 
choice of work, then that one is beginning to become an 
artist. Art is going on and on until one is able to demon- 
strate that an artistic delivery of a story is a natural delivery. 
Then comes the satisfaction of knowing that instead of 
veneer one has reached the real stuff of which art is made 





The Artist’s Secret 


(From Olive Schreiner’s “ Dreams”’) 


An artist painted a picture. Other artists had colors 
richer and rarer, and painted more notable pictures, but he 
painted his with one color; there was a wonderful red glow 
about it; and people went up and down saying, “We like 
the picture, we like the red glow.” 

The other artists came and said, “Where do you get the 
red glow?” But he only smiled and said, “I cannot tell 
you. That you must find out for yourselves.” And he 
worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the far East and bought costly pigments, 
and made a color rare and painted, but after a time the 
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picture faded. Another read in the old books and mixed 
a color rich and rare, but when he spread it on the canvas it 
was dead. 

But the artist painted on. And ever the glow became 
redder and redder, and ever the artist grew whiter and 
whiter, until one day they found him dead before his 
picture. 

And when they took him up to put his grave-clothes on 
him, they found above his heart an old, old wound, that 
must have been there always, for the edges were old and 
hardened; but Death, who seals all things, had drawn the 
edges together and closed up the wound. 

And then they buried him. 

And it came to pass that after a while the artist was 
forgotten, but his work lived. 





The Tree that was Lonesome 


(Book rights reserved) 


There, in the big field, it stood. There it had stood for a 
long time. It had grown straight and tall and handsome, 
but there was no one to see that. It was too far from the 
road and too far from the farm-house to be seen. Sometimes 
the farmer, when he was plowing, would stop under its 
spreading branches to enjoy its sweet shade for a moment. 

It was spring. Near by was the orchard, with trees laden 
with fragrant blossoms. As the big tree looked toward the 
orchard, it began to have such a lonesome feeling. “Dear, 
me, how pretty the trees in the orchard look and their 
blossoms are so fragrant, too. Soon they will be filled with 
fruit. I wish I might be of some use in the world. Here I 
am, even too far away to whisper to my neighbors, and I 
have never been able to help anyone.”” And so saying, it 
drooped its branches and felt sad. 

Suddenly it was roused from its sadness by the happy 
“Cheer-up” of two robins. They alighted right on one of 
its largest branches. “This is just the place for our new 
home,” said one. “See, it is close to the cherry trees and 
far enough from the road so that every boy who passes will 
not see us.” “Yes,” said the other one, “ ’tis a fine 
place. Let us begin to build at once.” 

Then the old tree lifted up its branches and as the birds 
came back time after time, with a stick or a piece of straw 
with which to build the nest, the big tree began to be filled 
with joy. At last, it was of some use, and the lonesome 
feeling was all gone. 

At last the nest was finished, and the tree covered it with 
its leaves and whispered, “I love you so much. I will give 
you a home always in my branches.” 

A little later, when there were three baby robins in the 
nest, the tree was filled to overflowing with joy. It covered 
the wee robins with its leaves and sang a sweet lullaby to 
them when the big birds were not there. 

Soon the little birds began to try their wings. Then the 
tree’s happiness knew no bounds. Every evening, the little 
birdies would tell of their adventures out in the world where 
the big tree could never go. 

But, all too soon, fall came and the cold weather. When 
the birds talked of going south, the tree began to have that 
lonesome feeling again. “You dear old tree, we are flying 
south now, but in the spring we will come back. We do 
not forget how much you did for us.”” Then the tree waved 
a good-bye to the robins until they were quite out of sight. 
But just when the tree was drooping its branches, it heard 
a little “Tap, tap,” on its trunk and a little voice said, 
“I saw you waving good-bye to your little feathered 
friends, and I would like to live in your trunk for the 
winter.” 

_ It was a little dryad speaking, and the tree said, “Come 
right in and stay with me.’’ That night the old tree and 
the little dryad sat up very late. The old tree sat listening 
while the dryad told of her adventures, and when they fell 
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asleep, neither one woke up until the warm spring rain 
began to fall, and the warm sun called them. 

Soon the robins came back, and the old tree is never 
lonely any more. It has the robins in summer, and the 
dryad in winter, and it is content.—Emma Beck 


S pot-in-the- W all 


(Book rights reserved) 





A little Green Spot lived in the center of a Pale Yellow 
Flower on the white wall-paper. It was unusually lovely 
wall-paper, and the house-mother was very proud of it. 
She often took her friends up to see the “yellow room,” as 
she called it. 

“Yellow room, indeed!” said the little Green Spot, “one 
would think there was no color but yellow about here.” 

And he grew greener with envy. And the lovely Yellow 
Flower would look so stately and so beautiful when the 
house-mother was praising the wall-paper that Spot-on-the- 
Wall grew greener and greener, all because he was in such a 
towering rage. At last he grew so discouraged and unhappy 
that he called to the Queen Spot Fairy, whose business it was 
to go about brightening up spots. 

“Dear Queen,” he said, “let me be some other kind of a 
spot than just a green spot in this Yellow Flower.” 

“O, no!” said the Queen, “that would be wrong. Your 
place is here, and no other spot could fill your place as you 
can fill it.” 

But Spot-on-the-Wall would not be comforted, so, after 
much arguing, the Queen told him the only thing she could 
do would be to make him a mote in the sunbeam outside 
the window. 

“T should like that so much,” said Spot-on-the-Wall, and 
whiff !—puff!—there he was, a mote in the sunbeam. 

He was delighted at first, but soon realized that no one 
thought of him, but only of the golden sunbeam, so again 
he was dissatisfied. 

Meanwhile, inside the “ yellow room” there was trouble. 

One morning, as the house-mother walked into her 
Yellow Room, she was alarmed to find one of her lovely 
yellow flowers without its green spot in the center. She 
called her husband and he, in turn, called the children, and 
so on, until there was a general uneasiness all over the house, 
and all on account of the missing green spot. 

Finally they called in an artist, to paint a green spot 
where the one was missing, but he could not get the right 
color of green, so that was a failure, and he washed out his 
gteen paint and went away. Then again the center of the 
Yellow Flower was empty. So the Queen of the Spots went 
to the mote in the sunbeam and told him of the trouble his 
change of position had wrought, and begged him to come 
back to his old place in life. 

Spot-on-the-Wall was glad to do so, for he had learned 
his lesson well, and the next morning, when the house- 
mother looked at the imperfect yellow flower which had 
maired the perfection of her lovely “yellow room,” lo and 
behold! there was the Green Spot shining in its accustomed 
place. 

Joyfully she called in the household and said: 

“Our Yellow Room is now perfect again, for the Little 
Green Spot rests again in the heart of my Yellow Flower.” 


So if you’re but a spot of green 
In this great world of ours, 

Keep your life both bright and clean 
And perfect make the hours. 


—Annie Locke MacKinnon 


Moral Code for School Children 


A. Bis M. 
Collier’s Weékly believes that school children are receiving 
far too little moral training, and is requesting that a Moral 
Code be established and carried into the schools. 
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The articles in Literary Appreciation have for the past 
year been carrying a rather full code for each month for the 
use of teachers only. 

It may be well to use the following short Moral Code with 
the children, having them give it as they would a prayer or 
an expression of allegiance to principle: 


I will try to have 
A strong, clear mind, 
A true and faithful heart, 
A healthy, clean body. 

I will obey, revere and serve those who are older and wiser 

in authority. 

I will be punctual, dependable and trustworthy in all 
things; fair and just in everything I think, say or 
do; generous to those in need; courteous to every- 
one; strong and gentle, cheerful and loving. 

I will never provoke strife, and will take part in such 
strife only as shall protect and serve family, school, 
town, state and country. 

Therefore, with head clear, hands strong, heart loving and 
body healthy, shall I strive to be an efficient and 
loyal citizen of these United States of America. 





Drawing Outlines for December 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 On 43 by 12 paper, make borders for the schoolroom. 
For a design motif use a spray of holly or mistletoe and 
repeat all across the paper. Patterns are given, or original 
cuttings may be used. 

2 Make a Christmas landscape in black and white. 
Tear the tree shapes, and the hill, as these edges should be 
irregular; but the star edges should be smooth, so they 
should be cut. Draw the rays with white chalk. 

3 Practice lettering ‘Merry Christmas” and use on a 
Christmas card. 


Second Week 


1 Make ornaments for the Christmas tree. The bell 
ornament is made from white paper and may be made 
double if desired. Make the cap and the shoes of the 
bell doll red, features black and holly leaves green. 

2 The star ornament is yellow and should be colored 
on both sides. 

3 The doll ornament has a red suit with green buttons 
and wears green shoes. 


Third Week 


1 Santa Claus and his sled. Lay the lower edge of the 
runner of the sled pattern on the fold of. brown paper and 
cut the sled double. Cut and color Santa and slip him 
into the sled. If an automobile sled is not desired, cut off 
the steering wheel and head-light and attach reindeer. 

2 Cut Santa Claus’s bag and fill it with toys. This 
should be original freehand cutting, but the teacher should 
offer some suggestions as to proportion, as the bag is to be 
pasted behind Santa Claus in the sled. 

3 Cut, color and decorate a Christmas tree. These are 
good to paste on one side of a candy-box or popcorn cornu- 
copia. 


Fourth Week 
Use 


1 Make a string winder for a Christmas gift. 
pattern and mount on heavy cardboard or tablet back. 

2 Paint a poinsettia. 

3 Cut small holly wreaths and color. 
cards with half the wreath extending over the edge and use 
for Christmas, place, or menu: cards. 


Paste onto white 
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_ The Educational Value of a Puppet Play 


Marion Elwell, Ohio 


oe of a puppet play, one of the projects 

which the third grade in the Columbus School for Girls 
| developed this year, proved to be of far greater value 

educationally than I had supposed possible. 





The Three Dogs Who Guard the Money Chests Under the Ground 


In the fall the children were reading the fairy tales of 
Grimm and Andersen for their silent reading. They could 
read as many as they wished, but the minimum requirement 
was five. When I suggested to the children that they might 
select some one of these stories and present it as a puppet 
play, the increased interest in reading was astonishing. 
’ Books were brought to school from homes and from libraries, 
so that even a greater supply of fairy tales could be accessible 
than was in the school library and every day reports were 
made on the stories which had been read. Some children 
who had practiced reading their stories read them to the 
class. The children were told that we liked to listen to 
good readers but not to poor readers and a story must be 
thoroughly prepared if we were all to hear it. Some re- 
told stories in a delightful way. After discussions about the 
suitability of the stories, whichcould be easily dramatized 
and not too difficult to be given as a puppet play, the list 
of all the stories which the children had read was written 
and it covered two blackboards. No child had confined 
herself to reading the minimum assignment of five stories. 
After a formal voting, Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale 
of the ‘Tinder Box” was chosen. Each child reread the 
story before the number of puppets was decided upon, the 
scenario of scenes developed and the story dramatized. 

The next event was the making of furniture and properties 
for the different scenes. The so-called carpenter’s shop 
(which was one end of the schoolroom) furnished not only 
a supplementary activity under the Dalton system of 
education for those children who were ahead of the class 
in one subject or another, but it proved to be a stimulus for 
all towards self-reliance and diligence. These were the two 
qualities, together with deportment, the importance of which 
in school work we were trying to emphasize, so that the 
children might obtain thus early good habits in the right 
direction. The children were not allowed to go into the 
carpenter’s shop unless they had been diligent and self- 
reliant in their individual work of the first part of the 
morning. Then, provided that a minimum amount of 
school work which was purposely placed within the reach 
of all, was accomplished, at ten o’clock the carpenter’s shop 
opened its doors to as many as could be accommodated in 
it each day, but turns had to be taken. A child would say 
to me before school in the morning, “I’m going to work very 
hard to-day so that I can saw,” or else, “I studied my spell- 
ing last night at home so that I can finish my work real fast 
in school and have time to make another chair for the 
soldier’s room.” 

Each child made whatever sort of furniture she wished. 
Every one made something. Some made many things. 


There were, of course, a number of duplicates and we were 
swamped with pillows for the princess’s throne, so that the 
class was obliged to vote on the best work and a stage 
manager was chosen who was able to arrange the princess’s 
room with a few of the prettiest pillows about the throne; 
so that the princess herself could be seen and not buried 
underneath all the elegant furnishings of her chamber which 
had been created. 

As the puppeteers are not seen themselves in the presenta- 
tion of a play, but are hidden behind a curtain, and only 
their voices coming out of the darkness are heard, the chil- 
dren had an excellent opportunity to judge of the qualities 
of each other’s voices and for a month not only dramatic 
reading, but phonetics was featured before the children 
voted on the voices of the characters. 

It required much practice for the puppeteers to time the 
actions of the puppets to the readers, and it was more diffi- 
cult than an outsider might imagine to train two curtain- 
pullers to squat down and keep their heads outside of the 
proscenium arch during the rehearsals of the play. 

The theatre was made from a large carton which the 
children gilded. The curtain was hemmed by one child in 
a manner which was not considered by another to be suffici- 
ently good, so it had to be resewed. 

The preparation and the performance of “The Tinder 
Box”? puppet show, to which the other children in the 
lower school were invited, represented hard work on the 
part of the third grade. Every child had a share, and it 
was a never-ending source of joy to the children themselves. 
One little girl said to me, “I never liked to come to school 
before very much, but now that we have puppet shows I 
just love it.” If enthusiasm and interest in puppets are any 
indication of later talent in the art of producing puppet 
shows, Tony Sarg may have reason to fear the third grade 
in the Columbus School for Girls. 

Note Full directions for making puppets are given in the “Tony 
Sarg Marionette Book,” published by B. W. Huebsch Inc., New York. 
A theatre can be made from a large carton and the furniture designed 
by the children can be cut from cigar boxes with coping saws, so that 
the expense of the production of a play is very slight. 

The dramatization we made is given in the following pages. 


The Tinder Box—A Puppet Play 
ACT I 
ScENE I—Outside the hollow tree 


Witch Good evening, soldier. What a fine sword you 
have! You are a real soldier! You shall have as much 
money as you want. 

Soldier Thank you, old witch. 

Witch Do you see that tree? It is quite hollow inside. 
You must let yourself slide far down into the tree. Ill tie 
a rope around your waist, so that I can pull you up again 
when you call me. 
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The Princess Asleep on the Dog’s Back Arrives at the Soldier’s 
Room at the Inn 
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Soldier What shall I do down in the tree, then? 

Witch Fetch money. You must know that when you 
get to the bottom of the tree you will find yourself in a large 
corridor. You will then see three doors which you can 
open; the keys are in the locks. When you get into the 
first chamber, you will see in the middle of the floor a large 
chest, on the top of which a dog is sitting; he has a pair of 
eyes as large as teacups, but you must not mind that. I 
will give you my blue-checkered apron, which you must 
spread out on the floor, then go quickly and take the dog, 
put him on my apron, open the chest, and take as many 
pennies as you like. They are all of copper, but if you would 
rather have silver, you must go into the next chamber; 
there a dog is sitting with a pair of eyes as large as mill- 
stones, but you must not mind that; put him on my apron, 
and help yourself to the money. If, however, you want 
gold, you can have that as well, and as much as you can 
carry, if you will go into the third chamber. But the dog 
that sits on the money-chest there has eyes as big as the 
Round Tower of Copenhagen. That’s the right sort of 
dog, I can tell you. But you must not trouble yourself 
about that. Only put the dog on my apron, and he won’t 
harm you, and take as much gold as you like from the chest. 

Soldier That’s not at all bad. But what shall I give 
you, old witch? For you are sure to want something, I 
should say. 

Witch No, not a single penny will I have. You shall 
only bring me an old tinder-box which my grandmother 
forgot the last time she was down there. 

Soldier Ah, indeed! Then put the rope around my 
waist and give me the blue-checkered apron. 


ScENE II—First chamber (Dog with eyes as big as teacups, 
and Soldier) 


(Dog barks.) 


Soldier You are a nice fellow. I’m not afraid of you. 
I’m going to put you on a witch’s apron and take as many 
copper pennies as my pockets will hold, out of the chest. 


ScENE III—Second chamber (Dog with eyes as big as mill- 
wheels, and Soldier) 


(Dog barks.) 


Soldier You shouldn’t look so hard at me, it might hurt 
your eyes. But I’m not afraid of you. I shall put you 
on the witch’s apron and take all the silver money I want 
out of the chest. 


SCENE I1V—Third chamber (Dog with eyes as big as the 
Round Tower of Copenhagen and Soldier) 


(Dog barks.) 


Soldier Good-evening! (Aside) Goodness, but he’s 
horrid! However, I mustn’t be afraid. (To the dog) I’m 
going to lift you down and put you on this checkered apron. 
(Opening chest.) Great heavens! What a lot of gold! I 
can buy the whole of Copenhagen! Yes, there is plenty of 
money, sure enough. I’ll throw away the silver shillings 
and fill my pockts with gold coins instead. Then I’ll ask 
the old witch to pull me up 


ScENE V—High-road (Soldier and Witch) 


Witch Have you got the tinder-box? 

Soldier What are you going to do with the tinder-box? 

Witch That has nothing to do with you. You have got 
your money. Give me the tinder-box. 

Soldier Nonsense! Just tell me at once what you are 
going to do with it, or I’ll draw my sword and cut your 
head off! 

Witch (shrieks) No! 


(Soldier cuts off her head.) 





The King and Queen Arrive in the Princess’s Chamber to Question 
Her about Her Dream 


ACT II 
SCENE I—Soldier’s room at the Inn (Soldier and dog) 
Soldier I’ve been leading such a merry life, going to the 
theatre, driving in the king’s park, buying fine clothes and 


giving money to the poor, that now I haven’t even a penny 
left and I’m not able to buy myself a candle. O, now I 








. A Shoemaker’s Boy Runs by the Prison where the King has pat 
the Soldier 


remember that there was a candle-end in the tinder-box 
which I brought out of the hollow tree. I’ll strike the flint 
and use that candle-end. 

Dog What are master’s orders? 

Soldier Hullo! This is a jolly tinder-box, if I can get 
what I want in this way. Bring me some money. 

Dog (appearing with bag of money) Here it is, master. 











The Scaffold Scene 


(Continued on page 667) 
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A Shepherd Project 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


The month of December is a good time to study the 
shepherd’s life. 

Many pictures of sheep, shepherds, etc., may be brought 
to class for study. The children will become interested in 
the people who inhabit a pastoral country like Arabia. 
The story of Gemila may be told. 


Reading 


Memorize “The Lamb”—Blake 

Seven Little Sisters—Andrews 

Bible Stories. 

Among the Arabs—Stevens 

Write sentences on the board concerning sheep, shep- 
herds, Arabs, and life of the people. Let the children tell 
what they know of them. 


Geography and History 
Location of Arabia. 
Desert Lands—Study the desert. 
Fertile Lands—near borders. 
Sand dunes, mountain chains, sand storms, oases. 
Wandering Tribes. 
Moors and Arabs. 
Home Life. 
Tents made of camel’s hair. 
Spinning wheel. 
Story for grinding corn. 
Little Furniture. 
Food 
Fried, boiled or baked locusts. 
Butter made from goats’ milk. 
Ostrich eggs. 
Dates. 
Bread made from coarsely ground wheat. 


Science 


Stusy of Ostrich. 
Study of Dates. 
Study of Goat. 
Study of Camel. 
Food—Characteristics. 
Making of rugs. 
Kind of rugs. 


Art 
Study of Pyramids. 
Tomb for the Kings. 
Making a Poster. 
Make a desert scene of sand, with palm trees, camel, etc. 
Weave rugs. 
Spelling 
Arab, tent, camel, desert, oasis, ostrich, palm, locust, 
herd, dates. 
Language 
Make booklets with pictures of sheep, shepherds, articles 
of wood. 
Sentences and stories about each picture. 
Oral compositions. 
Study of pictures. 





Pupil Project Studies 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Sheep 


Pager pene among the basic reasons for the work- 
ing out of projects such as those being given in this 

particular series are: To familiarize the child with the 
life of his own community, to teach him to observe and to 
interpret, and then to use the knowledge thus acquired asa 
foundation on which to build, a key with which to unlock 
the store-houses of fact and of life which later adventuring 
into the fields of learning will bring them to. Hence, each 
study should be selected, not alone for its immediate fitness 
and its interest appeal, but also with regard to its relation- 
ships to other possible projects and with due consideration 
as to the life problems which may be developed during the 
working out of the project. 

While communities vary in types, and therefore vary as 
to the kind and range of specific projects available for study, 
it is safe to say that every community offers sufficient 
material for the working out of projects which may be used 
as basic in the establishing of certain phases of study, and 
which may be used as points of departure for the intro- 
duction of the knowledge which the teacher is desirous that 
the pupils acquire. It becomes the teacher’s task to 
acquaint herself with the community, to determine the 
guise in which the different types of projects desired find 
expression, to select from these the ones best suited for the 
work at hand, and both be ready to meet the demands when 
circumstance naturally introduces the opportunity for such 
a study and ready to set the stage in such a way that this 
opportunity will arise. In other words, the teacher must 
ascertain what material the community offers for the work- 
ing out of agricultural and animal projects, manufactural 
projects, social-civic projects; she must determine just 
which phases of each are best suited to her particular class, 
and she must prepare the way so as to make sure that one 
or more projects of each of these three types is worked out. 
It is only thus that she can be assured of leading her pupils. 

Perhaps no projects are more enjoyed by third grade chil- 
dren than animal projects. The appeal is instant and 
lasting. The possibilities for establishing associations and 
developing life-problems are many. The factual elements 
differ from those of the manufactural and civic-social 
projects so that it is wise to intersperse them here and there 
among other types. 

It is with real pleasure that this particular project is 
ofiered, for recollections of classes of happy lads and lassies 
busily carrying forward the study come as each phase is 
developed, even as do assurances of the wide range of useful 
knowledge introduced, the associations made, the relation- 
ships evolved, the practical bases for further study estab- 
lished. 


I Initiating the Project 


The fall nature study work had more than. once brougiat 
the class to a consideration of the necessity of preparation 
for winter, and the ways and means by which the animal 
world as well as the plant and human worlds, meet the 
necessity. The part played by sheep in the securing of 
comfort to men during the cold of the winter months led 
one boy to say, “Yes, but how about the sheep fitself? 
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How does it get ready for winter?”’ Another boy had seen 
‘‘many, so many” sheep unloaded from a train, and won- 
dered where they came from, and why they should have 
been brought to this particular place; the fact that they 
were being brought here to be cared for by ranches that 
make a business of sheep feeding led to so many questions 
that there was no way to fully satisfy the demands of the 
situation other than by a detailed study. 


Il Procedure 


A few children knew something of one or another of the 
sheep-feeding ranches near our city; every one wanted to 
know more; a visit to one of them was determined upon. 
But before going on such an interesting excursion, it seemed 
wise to know what to look for, what to ask about; so, 
drawing on the knowledge of the pupils, on their curiosity 
and interest, on the information they were daily acquiring 
from various sources, and getting all of this before the class 
by means of conversation and oral reports, a questionnaire 
was worked out. This was copied in each child’s note-book 
and taken with him, but so keen had become the interest 
that not many children needed to refer to note-books to be 
reminded of what to ask.: 


The Questionnaire 


How many sheep are you feeding? 
Where did these sheep come from? 
What kind of sheep have you? 
Where are the sheep pastured in summer? 
What are the sheep fed here? 
How many times a day are they fed? 
How much water are they given each day? 
How much salt is given to your sheep? 
What kind of shelter do you have for your sheep? 
‘ How are the pens ventilated? How are they heated? 
How many lambs have you? 
What are the lambs fed? How are they cared for? 
Do you sell the lambs, or raise them? 
Do you shear your sheep? 
If so, how and when do you shear them? 
What is the average number of pounds of wool to a sheep? 
What diseases are the sheep liable to? 
How are sick sheep taken care of? 
To what markets do you send your sheep? 
How much must the sheep weigh before they are shipped? 
When are the sheep shipped? 
How are the sheep cared for during shipment? 
What is the cost of shipping? 
What market price do you expect? 
What are some of the interesting things about the sheep? 


The visit proved a most profitable one. Every child in 
the class was alive with interest, so that the language work 
of the next three days was already motivated. The writing 
up of the visit proved a delight, for ideas were so abundant 
and each child was eager to say just the right thing so that 
his contribution might be incorporated in the class com- 
position. The composite report is given below. 


Sheep Feeding Near Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Have you ever visited a big sheep farm? We are going 
to tell you about our visit to Mr. Haines’s sheep farm. 








The first thing we saw were thousands of sheep divided 
into flocks, and each flock in its pen. Such an interesting 
sight! One of the sheep feeders answered the many ques- 
tions we asked of him. In the early fall 8300 sheep were 
there being fattened. They had been shipped from 
Chalmers, New Mexico. The climate such as we have in 
Rocky Ford is best for sheep. Most of these sheep were 
Merinos of the mutton type; some were of the wool and 
mutton types 

It was nearing the feeding time and we were delighted 
that we could see them all fed. Their feeding times are 
very regular—6.30 in the morning and at 3.00 o’clock in 
the afternoon. First of all, the feeders put a layer of 
cotton seeds in the troughs, then they poured corn over 
this. When all was ready the feeders lifted the gates of the 
pens, and then such a rush and scramble as there was! 
One sheep, in such a hurry, jumped over the gate. They 
all made such a crunching sound as they ate. We kept 
very quiet, because they would not have enjoyed their meal 
if they had known we were watching them, for they are 
such timid creatures. Each flock in turn was fed in the 
same manner. While each flock was being fed, men were 
putting hay into long feed boxes so that when they had 
eaten all the corn, they ran back to their pens and nibbled 
on the hay. Their regular drinking time is at nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

When the lambs first arrive from Chalmers, they are fed 
one-eighth of a pound of corn. After three weeks they are 
fed one-fourth pound. In four weeks the feed is raised to 
one-half pound. Then, in forty days, they are fed one 
pound, in fifty days one and one-fourth pounds,’ and in 
sixty days they receive full feed of one and one-half pounds. 
Twenty-six pounds of cotton seed is used for every 450 head 
of sheep. Think of the corn that is needed to fatten 8300 
sheep, when it takes 120 pounds to fatten one sheep. The 
cost of feeding this flock for one day is‘about $80.00 

We were interested to know whether they sheared many 
of their sheep. They told us that they sheared’ only a 
few old ewes, and of course that shearing would be done by 
hand about the first of April or May. 

We were wondering where all these sheep would be 
shipped. The markets to which some have been shipped 
were Kansas City and St. Joseph. The ‘first load was 
shipped January 10, when two carloads were sent to 
Kansas City. They keep up this shipping until April or 
May. The market prices were from $12.30 to $13.65. 
We found that the eight and nine months’ old lambs bring 
the best prices. From the time that the lambs are shipped 
in here until they are ready to be sent to market, they gain 
about 22 pounds. Their average weight at first is, about 
62 pounds, and it is from 81 to 86 pounds at shipping time. 

Sheep feeding is more of an industry here than sheep 
raising. 

Mr. Earl P. Bennett feeds about 12,500 sheep. He 
usually ships to Kansas City. Mr. Caldwell is feeding 
about 1800 range sheep. Mr. R. L. Pike about 2000. 
Mr. Cover is also feeding quite a number of sheep. The 
total number of sheep fed around Rocky Ford this year 
will be about 25,000. The markets to which they have been 
shipped are Kansas City and St. Joseph. There has not 
been as much sheep feeding here this year as usual. The 
American Beet Sugar Company and Mr. Frank Ritchie 
usually feed large numbers of sheep. The number fed next 
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year in this section will probably be double that of this year. 
The sheep raisers are Mr. Ed Sargent and Mr. Caldwell. 
Mr. Caldwell is feeding about 1400 little lambs this year. 
We became so interested in sheep that we wanted to learn 
all we could about them. 


Continuing the Study 


This strong current of interest swept the children into a 
detailed study of sheep. Information was eagerly sought 
from ranchers, from farm journals, and from any and all 
available sources. In the main the study was developed 
along the following lines. 


Outline of Study 


1 General Description. 
@ Body: shape, size. 
6 Covering: kind, color. 
¢ Head: ears, eyes, mouth, teeth. Horns? 
d Legs: number, feet, hoofs. 
2 Food: Grass, hay, oats, leaves; weeds, including the 
thistle; clover, vegetables, water—sometimes. 
3 Products. 
a@ Flesh, for food. 

(1) The meat is called mutton. 

(2) Mutton sheep have large bodies. Their legs 
are short, but heavy—meaty; thus, the “leg 
of mutton” is a very valuable part of the sheep. 

(3) The wool of the mutton sheep is not so good 
nor so abundant as that of other sheep. 

6 Wool. 
(1) Sheep raised for wool have long, thin bodies. 
(2) Their legs are longer than those of other sheep. 
(3) They have loose folds of skin on their bodies; 
is gives more space on which wool may grow. 
¢ Skin, for leather. 
(1) Compare with goat skin and the leather made 
therefrom; with cow skin, etc. 
d Bones, for fertilizer, etc. 
4 Special breeds. 
a Mutton breeds. 
The Southdown. 
The Shropshire. 
The Hampshire. 
The Oxford Down. 
The Lincoln. 
The Dorset Horn. 
The Cotswold. 
The Leicester. 
The Cheviot. 
6 Wool breeds. 
The Merino—Class A, Class B, Class C. 
The American Merino. 
The Delaine Merino. 
The Rambouillet. 


Nore No attempt was made to have the pupils memorize the names 
of the breeds; in fact, except for the intense interest of the class, the 
zeal with which they collected pictures and facts and opened up the 
way for it, no such extensive study would have been made. As it was 
much of the work in distinguishing between breeds, noting distinguishing 
characteristics, etc., was done from pictures. This led naturally to a 
consideration of comparative values, with a wealth of opportunity for 
induction and for relating to other subjects. 


5 The raising of sheep. 

6 The marketing of sheep. 
@ Transportation: Cars, cost, care en route. 
6 Stockyards. 
c Prices. 

7 History. 
a In other countries, especially in Bible lands. 
6 In our own country. 


1 Sand-table—Reproduction of Mr. Haines’s ranch. 
2 Posters 


a@ Mutton breeds. 
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b Wool breeds. 
c¢ Achart of different kinds of woolen cloth. 
3 Imaginary Trips: 
a Witha sheep herder—on a ranch; out on open range. 
b To stockyards. 
¢ To a factory where woolen cloth is being made. 


Norte Avoid gruesome details. Sheep make a natural appeal to 
children, call out much of tenderness; to shock or harden the sensi- 
bilities with too much detail of the commercial side is undesirable with 
children so young as these. 

4 Map study. 

a Countries in which sheep are raised. (See “History”) 
b Parts of our own country in which sheep are raised. 
c Cities that are sheep markets. 

5 Literature—Excerpts from the Bible. 

6 Music—“ While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night.” 

7 Dramatization. 

a David, the Shepherd Lad of Israel. 
b The shepherds—when the Star appeared: when 
they sought and found the Babe. 

8 Pictures: 

a Sheep in Storm. 

b The Lost Sheep. 

¢ The Good Shepherd. 
NoTE 

1 The questionnaire and the pupil report are quoted from a study 
made by the third grade of Liberty School; teacher, Miss Mundy. — 

2 Related studies and activities are merely touched upon in this 
project. A wealth of excellent correlations will present themselves to 
the teacher as the study progresses, aside from the obvious ones of 
arithmetic, language, geography, hygiene, etc. ‘ 

3 Such a study may be made the point of departure for the Christ- 
mas story; or may grow out of the Christmas story, as preferred. 





The Shepherds 


With splendor through the watchful skies 
The great Star moves in pomp of gold: 
And round their sheep, with rustic cries, 
A merry wake the shepherds hold— 
They have no mind for steps discreet 
Since they their Infant King shall greet. 


And now with wondrous joy they leap 
And round for pretty presents look: 

One finds the ringlet of a sheep, 
Another carves a tiny crook: 

And one a whistle fine must take, 

And one a wether’s bell to shake. 


And soon upon their way they bound, 
While all the welkin, star-arrayed, 
With jocund laughter rings around 
At that rough carol they have made. 
And Love alone shall guard their flock 
This holy night from wolf and rock. 
—M. M. Johnson 





A Chill 


What can lambkins do 
All the keen night through? 
Nestle by their wooly mother, 
The careful ewe. 


What can nestlings do 
In the nightly dew? 

Sleep beneath their mother’s wing, 
Till day breaks anew. 


If in field or tree 
There might only be 

Such a warm, soft sleeping-place 
Found for me!—Christine G. Rosetti 
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A Shepherd Poster 


(To be colored) 
Elizabeth Fox, New York 
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. Reading 


Stories to be read. 

The First Christmas Tree. 

The Disc ontented Pine 
Tree. 

The Christ Child. 

Why the Chimes Rang. 

The Little Match Girl. 

Piccola. 

How the ‘Cat iKept Christ- 
mas. 


History and Geography 


In the study of the first 
Christmas and the journey ol 
Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem. 
Study the customs of the 
people. Characteristics of the 
country. 


‘Study the Palestine of to- 
day. 





Science 





A Christmas Project 
Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 


(Book rights reserved) 


In the Christmas projects the real aim is to give the 
children the spirit of Christmas—“helping, loving and 
giving.” 


Language and Reading 


Write letters to Santa Claus. 

Oral discussion of home of Santa Claus. 
the North. 

Making toys. 

How he travels. 

Bring in the stories of Christmas in other lands. 

Dramatize Christmas stories. 

Why we have Christmas. 

Tell the story of the first Christmas. 

The story of the Wise Men. 

Giving of gifts. 


His trip from 





How candles are made. 
Study the stars. © 


Products of the pine tree. 
Tar, turpentine, resin, oil, etc. 


Nature Study 


Study the reindeer. 
Study mistletoe and holly. 


Art 


Draw pine trees. 

Make Christmas cards and book-marks. 

Make wooden toys and paint. 

Children bring old dolls, dress, and give to the poor. 

Make stocking dolls. 

Make the illustrated poster. 

The sky is made from gray-blue paper chalk marks, 
representing falling snow. 

The moon is made from yellow paper. The ground is 
made from white paper covered with paste and artificial 
snow. 

The Santa Claus, sleigh and trees were cut from decorated 

crepe peper. 

Flowered wall paper was used 
for the window seat. 

Cretonnes with nursery rhyme 
figures were hung on each side 
of the windows. 

Make the illustrated poster 
of the “Mouse’s Joke.” ‘ Read 
the poem and dramatize. 


Christmas Chimes 


How I love ;the bells of Christ- 
mas, 
Chiming sweetly through the 
air, 
For they tell me of the manger, 
And the Christ Child lying 
there. 


Happy bells of Christmas chim- 
ing, 
You a message bring to me 
Of that first sweet holy Christ- 
mas 
Morn of Christ’s Nativity. 
— Sel. 
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Modeling 


Carolyn W. Goodsell 


(Book rights reserved 


One of the first things a child learns is the use of his 
hands. 
as his mind begins to develop, its processes are expressed 
through his hands. The brightest children in the kinder- 
garten and primary schools are those who best do with 
their hands the simple problems of their school work. 
Children who develop slowly show their first gleams of 
intelligence in manual work. Modeling in clay or plasticine 
is an excellent way for young ideas to express themselves. 
Some children make good drawings before they can write 
their names, and many children model well the first time 
they try. The earlier they begin, the better. If they 
reach the self-conscious age before trying to model, they 
have lost golden opportunities. ; 

The accompanying illustrations show the work of the 
children in the first, second and third grades in a central 
country school. The children are in one room, known as 
the primary room, and work from the same subjects. It is 
well to work from live models when possible. As it was 
not convenient for this school to have live models, the 
children worked from ornaments, toys, and pictures of the 


A baby makes his wants known by his voice, but’ 


animals they were to represent. Children are observing 
and from their own ideas of the animals assigned often 
made more life-like representations than the pictured form 
before them. Each child was provided with a stick of 
plasticine (a lump of clay would do as well) and a simple 
flat wooden modeling tool. The teacher and class spent 
a few minutes talking over the aspect and habits of the 
animal chosen to be the subject of the day. Its proportions 
were spoken of, as to long or short legs, large or small ears, 
shape of head and body and length of tail. If the legs or 
neck were long, tooth-picks were provided to re-inforce 
them. The children love modeling and each does his best 
in the hope that his animal will be “put on the table.” 
From the table the best are selected and these little models 
are varnished and kept. A coat of varnish will usually 
keep a plasticine figure in good condition for a year or 
more. If kept in a glass case, it would last for years. 
Our chief object, however, is not preservation of the models 
but training of the young minds and hands. Modeling is 
good for all children and out of the many there are a few 
whom we may be starting on their yet undiscovered life work. 
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The Little Pine Tree 
A Silent Reading Lesson 


Ella Cummings, Iowa 


URING the silent reading period, the children should 
be given simple selections for enjoyment, with atten- 
tion upon the contents of the story. 

New material should always be used and may be taken 
from supplementary reader or children’s classics. 

The child’s comprehension of work may be determined 
in different ways: reproduction, direct answers to questions, 


- .dramatization and by blackboard or crayola illustrations. 


The story of “The Little Pine Tree,”’ who was not con- 
tented with is green needles and wished for gold, glass and 
green leaves, then found its own green needles best after all, 
was selected and read silently by the class. 

The books were then collected and the lesson presented 
as follows. 

A window-shade fastened at the top of the board, so 
that. it could be raised and lowered, was used for our 
reading work. The questions upon the content of the story 
were written on the board, the first question to be 
answered being placed at the bottom of the board, so that 
when the curtain was raised, the children could see but 
one question at’a time. After the first question had been 
answered the curtain was again adjusted, so that the class 
‘might answer the second question, and so on, throughout 
‘the lesson. 

At class time, write the word “illustrate” on the shade, 
and then present the questions in the manner just described. 

As the children read the questions silently, select different 
members of the class to come forward and “draw” in 
answer to questions asked, 


Question 


1 Where did the “Little Pine Tree” grow? 
(Picture of valley.) 

2 How did the tree look in the first picture? 
(As in the book.) 

3 Who granted the tree’s wishes? (A fairy.) 
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4 What was its first wish? 
(Gold leaves.) Use yellow crayon. 
5 Who took the gold leaves? (A man.) 
6 What was its second wish? 
(Glass leaves.) Draw delicate looking leaves, 
showing outline. 
7 What broke the glass leaves? 
(Picture of wind with cheeks puffed out.) 
8 What was the tree’s third wish? (Green leaves.) 
9 Who took the green leaves? (A goat.) 
10 What was the tree’s last wish? (Green needles.) 
11 Draw a picture of a happy looking tree. 
(Branches erect with pretty needles.) 


Suggestions 


1 Have the children reproduce the story. 
2 Cards may be passed for dramatization. Prepare a 
set of cards, which constitute the story. Distribute these 


_cards among the class, and as the children read their cards 


silently, they proceed to play their respective parts. 


Caxp I 

Be the Little Pine Tree. 

Stand on a chair. 

Wish for gold leaves. 

Wait for the fairy to comé and grant your wish. 

Carp II 

Be a fairy. 

Get a wand. 

Touch the Little Pine Tree lightly and grant its wish. 

Carp III 

Be the man who takes the gold leaves. 

Get a sack and pretend to fill it. 

Walk away as though the sack was heavy. 

Carp IV 

You may be “The Little Pine Tree” this time. 

Wish for glass leaves, then close your eyes until the 
fairy comes. 

Carp V 

Be the fairy. 

Touch the tree lightly with your wand and say, “This 
tree wishes for glass leaves. It shall have them.” 

Carp VI 

Be the wind. 

Come down the valley with loud noise. 

Pretend to break all the leaves. 

Carp VII 

Play that you are “The Little Pine Tree.” 

Wish for green leaves. 

Say, “I want leaves that will not break. I want green 
leaves.” 

Close your eyes and wait for the fairy. 

Carp VIII 

Be the fairy. 

Tell the little tree that it shall have its green leaves. 

Touch it lightly and skip away. 

Carp IX 

Be the goat. 

Stop and look at the tree. 

Say, “These leaves look good. 

Walk slowly away. 

Carp X 

Be the “Pine Tree.” 

Say, “Gold leaves are beautiful, but men carry them 
away. Glass leaves are beautiful, but the wind 
breaks them. Green leaves are beautiful, but 
goats eat them. My old green needles were best. 
I wish I could have them back.” 

Go to sleep and wait for the fairy. 

Carp XI 

Be the fairy and say, “This little tree has found out 
that needles were best for it, after all. It shall 
have them back.” 

Carp XII 
Be a happy looking pine tree. 


I shall eat them.” 
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HELENS ALPHABET BOOK 
CUT OUT ALONG HEAVY BLACK LINES AND FOLD 
ON DOTTED LINES - FORMING ALPHABET BOOK. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Toy Shop Project 
I How the Project Originated 


One day; in Grade 2A, some crude toys were brought to 
school. They were put in the closet for safe-keeping. 
The next morning the children saw a box of toy money, 
and one child said, “Let’s have a Toy Store.” 


‘II Plans Made and Carried Out 


1 Material used: Victrola box used for store, grocery 
boxes for counters. ‘Toys were made of beaver board, oak 
tag, colored paper, clay, yarn, roving, etc. Money was 
made of silver and gold paper. 

2 Method: Each child chose what he or she wanted to 
make, the teacher inquiring how he would make it, what 
help he would need, what material he would use, etc. The 
teacher offered suggestions freely. 

3 Articles made: Paper—paper dolls, dresses. Yarn 
scarfs, Tam-o’-Shanters, bags, stocking-caps. Roving— 
hammocks, rugs. Oak tag—jointed animals. Cloth—mar- 
ble bags and coin purses to carry to the store. 

4 Articles displayed: The children decided on prices 
and made price'tags. They chose store-keeper, salesman, 
cashier, etc. The articles were hung on tacks on sides of 
store and on bulletin board next to it. 


III Results 


1 Keener appreciation of the use of number in everyday 
life. Many addition and subtraction facts used and learned. 

2 Rapidity and accuracy in addition and subtraction 
desirable, as most reliable child could be cashier. 

3 Co-ordination of hand and mind. 

4 Interest in spelling and writing in order to write about 
“Our Toy Shop.” 


Spelling 
store 
marble 
bag 


Arithmetic 

Subtraction facts. Drill’ by telling what they bought 
and the cost and the change received. 
Composition 


Oral—Stories about 
1 Going to the store for mother. 
2 Why I made this. for the store. 





English in the Third Grade 
Annie T..O’Brien 
NGLISH, spoken and written, is undoubtedly a most 


important subject in the third grade. The children 
should be able to give a good oral composition before 
‘they are asked to write one. The composition should be 
short. . Three sentences are strongly recommended by the 
writer. The young teacher often finds it difficult to select 
interesting subjects. However, if she would just observe 
the children, many ideas would come to her. All children 
love to play. Then why not use this element in developing 
English composition? When play is introduced the child’s 
interest is assured and his compositions are spontaneous 
expressions of this all-absorbed interest. “Let us play” 
is an excellent expression for a teacher of young children 
to adopt. It is borrowed from the children themselves, 


and they just love it. Below you will find a few suggestions 
for using this idea of language games. 


Game I 
Teacher Let us play that Ida is a fairy. 


(Children have made a simple crown of gold paper and a 
gold wand for the fairy. A pretty dress of tissue paper may 
also be supplied. Ida enters the room quietly and, pointing 
her wand at a child, says:) 

“T am a fairy. You may have three wishes. What do 
you want?” 

I receive sentences similar to these: 

“First I want to be a good girl. Then I should like a 
talking doll. Last I want a gold ring.” 

This is repeated as long as there is interest. The child 
who gives the three best sentences is to be the fairy the 
next day. The class is the judge, weighing the following 
conditions laid down by the teacher: 


1 Was the child’s voice distinct and sweet? 

2 Did each sentence begin with a different word? 
3 Were the three wishes worth while? 

4 Were there unnecessary ands in the sentences? 


Don’t be afraid to use the word “sentence.” 
the word is introduced the better. 


Game II “Let Us Play Store’’ 


Have a store in the classroom. Let the children play 
store. Require them to give short sentences as to their 
purchases. Expect sentences like the following: 

“One doll cost five cents. I paid fifteen cents for three 
dolls. From twenty-five cents I received ten cents change.”’ 


The sooner 


Game III ‘‘Let’s Play that We’re Indians’’ 


The children have read a great deal about Indians. I 
invite them to wear their Indian suits to school. Invite 
them to make Indian costumes in case they do not own 
one. Let the teacher give the leading sentence: “I am an 
Indian boy.” One child follows with two sentences. 
You may expect: 

“My home is in a wigwam. We carry it about from 
place to place.” You will be surprised at the fund of 
information the children have and how well they state it 
when interest is aroused. 


Game IV Blowing Bubbles 


(The teacher supplies soapy water and a pipe.) 
One child blows bubbles. The class tells about it. 


Game V_ Reading and Dramatizing 


The children read a story, say, “Red Riding Hood.” 
They also dramatize the story. Finally they write or talk 
about what they have done. 

Now follows the written composition. Any three sen- 
tences given by the children in these games may be.written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. The latter draws the 
attention of the class to the capital letters and the punctua- 
tion mark at the end of each sentence. She explains them 
and asks one individual to repeat. Soon these explanations 
are given by the children independently of the teacher. 
Now the children should be required to copy the sentences 
correctly. The best copies should be hung on the wall or 
placed in a “‘visitor’s book,” which is recommended to be . 
kept on the teacher’s desk. In a few weeks independent, 
original written compositions will follow. 














CHRISTMAS DAY EXERCISES 


HELPS AND HINTS 


DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


By ALIceE E. ALLEN 
42 pages. Postpaid, 30 cents 


I The Story of the Christ-Child 
(Primary Grade. Selected Children and 
Entire School.) 
(a) Directions. 
(c) Recitations 
Bethlehem Town. 


II On the Eve of Christmas 


(Intermediate Grade) 


March. 
Carol and 


(b) Opening 


and _ Singing. 


(a) Directions. (0) Christmas Fairies and 
Brownies. (c) Christmas Lullaby, Crimson 
Holly, Christmas Secrets. (d) How We Caught 
Santa. 


III Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland 
(Intermediate Grade. Christmas Drama) 
(b) 


(a) Characters and Costumes. Scene 


I. (c) Scene II. (d) Scene III. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—an OPERETTA 
For the Little Ones 


Words by Atice E. ALLEN. 
CHARLES E. Boyp 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents 


Music by 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Handbook for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macurre 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 60 cents 


Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct in 


childhood. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS 


By Etta M. Powers 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Second or Third Years. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
By MAry GARDNER 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Third or Fourth Years. 


PLAYS FROM THE WONDER 
BOOK and TANGLEWOOD TALES 


By Grace D. McCartuy 
Cloth, 60 cenis 
Fifth or Sixth Years. 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Cloth, 


Sixth or Seventh Years. 





oos 


DRAMATIZATION OF SCHOOL 
CLASSICS 
By Mary A. LASELLE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Sixth, Seventh or Eighth Years. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. MItrer 
Fully illustrated. Price, per vol. 
Vol. I 

Lessons and Entertainments for September, 
October, November, December, January, 
General and Local History. 

Vol. II 

Lessons and Entertainments for February, 
March, April, May, June, General and Local 
History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 
to group material and outlines for history work 
in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find the stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher can 
adapt them to her use. Also very full outlines 
have been given in most cases, so that the 
arrangement in story form may be easier for 
the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural School, 
and then it is expected that the First Grade 
teacher will select the easier topics and points 
for her pupils. 





Charming Christmas Books December Reading 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 

The Christmas season is the time of all 
others when this most delightful of all Dickens’ 
short stories ought to be read in school. 
There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christmas 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it should be read in 
every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such 
a story, owing to their general lack of ac- 
quaintance with the author and certain pecu- 
liarly English allusions and phrases. For this 
reason, this edition of the story has been 
prepared which fully meets these obstacles. 
It contains an introduction that will, in a short 
space, give the student an excelledt conception 
of Dickens’ life and work as an author, and the 
text has been carefully annotated. 








CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 


The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which appeals with a peculiar force to children. 
“Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are 
almost always resented by young readers, but 
this story is one of the very few which children 
will love, not in spite of, but because of, its 
lessons of self-sacrifice and kindness. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES 
And Other Folks 


By Nettie LAtHRop HELM 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Charming animal stories that will delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 








A DOG OF FLANDERS 
A Christmas Story 


By Louise De La Ramis 
Cloth, 60 cents 


This is one of the most charming little sup- 
plementary readers of the year. It takes the 
child away from his own doorstep and sets 
him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. 
It is full of geography, nature study, child 
and animal life. 


THE CHILD OF URBINO 
or The Story of Raphael 
By Loutse De LA RAMEE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
The story of Raphael has been told over 
and over, but never with more exquisite taste 
and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen of 
Louise De La Ramee. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


234 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


221 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


SOMPAN WY 
2457 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 

















Stories of 
Famous Pictures 


By Etta M. Powers 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


Crotu, Price, EAcu, 75 Cents 


Each volume contains 128 pages, 
printed in large, clear type, and illus- 
trated with full-page half-tone repro- 
ductions of the Great Artists. 


The artists represented are painters 
of pictures which are the favorites of 
both teachers and children: 

Millet Adam Van Dyck Landseer 
Le Rolle Reynolds Velasquez Millais 
Rubens Murillo Knaus Le Brun 
Ronner Renouf Holmes Rembrandt 
Bonheur Geoffroy Thayer Constable 
MeyervonBremen Dagnan-Bouveret, 

The stories about the pictures are 

full of charm for the little readers. 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Ubat the 
Pictures Say 


AN ART READER 


By MAUD MOORE 
Elementary Supervisor, Brunswick, Ga. 
FORMERLY 


Superintendent Primary Education, Canton, 
Oho Supervisor of Cadets, Seattle, Wash. 


As the title implies, this book leads the little 
people into an acquaintance with some of the 
Masterpieces of Art while they are learning 
to read. 


The art reproductions are those that children 
like, and the text serves to focus attention 
upon the pictures—and so we have Sense- 
Training, Reading and Art all admirably com- 
bined. TxHE Boox ts Art ITsELF! 
—From the Ohio Educational Monthly 
Columbus, Ohio 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with 30 full-page half-tones 


176 pages Cloth Price,75cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET 23 BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FOURTH AV., New York 2457 Prairie Ave.,Chicago 




















PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work, 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


‘STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














For Teachers Using the Project Method 


UNEXCELLED HELPS 


For teachers desiring interesting and original sub- 
jects for home making, house building, training of 
animals, social and industrial needs. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON. Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with 
additional incidents for use in the later Primary 
Grades as a center and material for Oral and 
Written Language, Nature Study, Social and In- 
dustrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual] 
Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 
The greatest of English Classic for children, as 
many claim, has absorbed the attention of genera- 
tions of boys and girls while they riveted their 
eyes upon the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Little Device for Teaching 
Health Habits 


Margaret A. Paul 


Perhaps I am the only first grade teacher who has ever 
been troubled with children coming to school with very 
dirty finger-nails and teeth, but I don’t believe it. How- 
ever, I have found a device which has helped a great deal 
in solving this problem. 

First I made a large health poster. On this poster I have 
printed in large red letters HEALTH and in smaller 
letters I have printed WE HAVE CLEAN HANDS AND TEETH. 
I also have a picture of some chilrden in school pasted on 
the poster. This makes it more attractive and more real. 
Then from oak tag I made one very large star for each pupil 
in the room. On back of this star I have written the child’s 
name. Each child starts with the same kind of a star. 
Every morning I look at the teeth and finger-nails. The 
child whose teeth and finger-nails are clean is given a gold 
star to put on his large star. The idea is to see who can 
get the most gold stars. I give the large star to each pupil 
every morning and they put the gold star on themselves. 
They just love this and now they come to school with 
glowing accounts of scrubbing teeth and finger-nails. 

Even if this is the only health habit the child ever forms, 
I think he will get a great deal of benefit from it, because if 
his teeth are clean they will not decay and if his finger-nails 
are white his hands must be clean too. 





Animal Game for Silent 
Reading 


Duralda Boren 


Get children to cut out pictures of animals which they 
can find in magazines and paste them on cardboard, or cut 
free hand cuttings of animals. Take the best ones or all 
those which can be easily recognized and set them around 
the blackboard. 

Have words or phrases describing these animals printed 
on cards. Flash card before children for a few seconds 
Ask some child to get the animal which these words tell 
about. The child who gets the most animals wins the game. 

The cards may read like this: 


has a long trunk 

has a long neck 

has wool 

gives milk 

has warm fur 

has a curly tail 

has long ears 

has a bushy tail 

has a hump on his back 


At the beginning of the lesson the teacher says, “I’m 
going to let the chalk talk to you to-day and tell you what 
todo. We will not speak a word. As she writes the follow- 
ing directions on the board, the child whose name is written 
acts. 


Mary may run 
John may hop. 
Lucy may walk. 
Fred may jump. 
James may skip. 
Virginia may stand 
Louis may hop. 
Mildred may run. 
Edwin may skip. 


655 


Of course these action words must have been taught 
before this lesson is taught. 

Other action words which may be used for silent reading 
lessons: 


clap 
sing 
come 


go 
dance 


Names of parts of the body may be taught in silent read- 
ing lessons by having children touch the part which the 
teacher writes on the board. Teacher says, “Touch your 

,’ and points to any one of the words in the list on the 
board. This may be done for five or ten minutes. Trv to 
call on every child. 


neck 
arm 
foot 
head 


nose 
hand 
finger 


Better Arithmetic Through 
More Clever Devices 
Lilian Wakefield, New Jersey 


After teaching arithmetic in primary grades for a con- 
siderable number of years, I have found that the most 
effectual work has been accomplished by means of unusual 
or interesting devices. Children, as well as grown-ups, 
are not particularly interested in mere facts, the mere getting 
of knowledge. Take the same facts and present them by 
means of a game or device, possibly by using a little bright 
colored crayon, and the difference in the results obtained 
is marvelous. This is especially true in drilling on facts, 
which is probably the most important phase of primary 
number work. 

One means of arousing the child’s interest, and even that 
of the laggard, is by racing. The variety of races which 
one can use are without number. One which I have found 
most effectual is an automobile race. It can be used in 
connection with drilling on any form of example where the 
process is not too long or difficult. Always prepare the 
children beforehand, by explaining about the race and asking 
if they wish to have it. The teacher arouses the same 
amount of enthusiasm from the pupils as she puts into it 
herself. A talk on automobiles may precede the race. 
Each row may choose their own car. The teacher here has 
to show tact in approving of all the cars, explaining perhaps 
that some of the cars may be good hill climbers, though they 
are not so expensive or easy riding. 

The children bring pictures of the cars cut from advertise- 
ments, being sure that they are all going in the same direc- 
tion. Mount these on backs of writing tablets. The cars 
may thus be placed along a ledge at the front or side of the 
room or fastened by clips to a tape, stretched between two 
points. Choose starting and final points in race within the 
child’s comprehension. They might be places used in con- 
nection with geography, for example, from New York to 
San Francisco. 

If the subject you wish to drill upon is multiplication by 
one figure, prepare many slips or cards with equally difficult 
examples on each. Never have long examples. It detracts 
from the interest. Distribute these face down on the desks. 
Mark off at the board spaces for each car, labeling the same. 
I have found that one slate is large enough for the examples 
of one row. and allows plenty of space for working. 

_At a given signal by the traffic cop (a pupil selected by 
his classmates) the race starts. The first one in each row 
runs to his place at the board, works his example, rushes to 
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his seat, and the next child follows. This is done until all 
the examples are worked. Place number on board of row 
finishing first, second, etc. After all examples are worked, 
correct and place the number correct after the other number. 
Both numbers are considered in determining which car 
comes in first, second, etc. The race may consume about 
fifteen or twenty minutes each day and be continued until 
the goal is reached. 

The race is valuable in that a keen interest is kept up to 
the end. The quick children help the slow ones in their 
row, so that they may be better able to compete with the 
other cars the next day. No child wants to be a hindrance 
to his row and works hard to do his bit. The pupils are 
trained in good sportsmanship and last, but not least, 
become more accurate and quicker in the use of figures. 

This form of race may be varied by using other means of 
travel than automobiles. For instance, if studying Japan, 
one might use Dennison’s crepe paper jinrikishas cut out 
and mounted. Proceed as above between two points of 
interest in Japan. If studying Indians, cut silhouettes of 
kyaks. All are valuable, though there is more individuality 
in using the automobiles. These are more within the child’s 


experience. ij 


Toys for Tiny Tots 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Jack in the Box 


Jack in the box, 
Jack in the box, 
He’s under the lid, 
As sly as a fox. 


When wee fingers open 
The box and peek in; 

He jumps out and scares you. 
Then, O! What a din. 


Now don’t let him scare you! 
He is just to have fun with. 


The teacher should trace enough copies of Jackjfor her 
class. The cutting and coloring will furnish valuable train- 
ing for little fingers. These toys arouse love of making 
things that “move” and form an excellent basis for more 
original work in manual training later on. 
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Toys Made in a Kindergarten 
Grandma’s Nap 


From “A New Baby World.” 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 














Grandma knew it was Bobby by his red coat and hat and the 
way he hopped about, but when she put on her glasses it was 
not Bobby at all, but just a monkey with an organ-grinder. 


This is the story our children like the very best and always choose it when asked to choose a story. 


Some Fourth Grade Games 
Blackboard Relay 


The class is seated with an even number of pupils in each 
row. A piece of crayon is given to the last player in each 
row, all of whom, at a given signal, run forward and write 
on the front blackboard a suitable word to begin a sentence. 
Each player then returns to his seat, handing the crayon to 
the player next in front of him. This second player at once 
runs forward and writes one word after the first one, to 
which it must bear a suitable relation. In this way each 
player in the row adds to the sentence being written by his 
own row, the last player in the row being required to write 
a word, or perhaps two or three words, that shall complete 
the sentence. The points are 25 for speed, 25 for spelling, 
25 for writing and 25 for punctuating. The row having the 
highest score wins. 


Garden Scamp 


All but two of the players form a ring by clasping hands, 
the enclosure serving as a garden. Within this, one of the 
odd players, the scamp, takes his place. The other odd 
player, the gardener, moves around on the outside of the 
circle. 

The gardener calls to the scamp, “Who let you in my 
garden?” and the scamp answers, “No one,” whereupon 
he starts to run away, the gardener after him. The gardener 
must take the same path that the scamp takes, in and out 
under the arms of players, who must lift the hands to let 
them pass. The gardener must also go through all the 
movements performed by the scamp, such as leap frog, 
hopping on one foot, etc. If the scamp be caught, he 
becomes the gardener, and the gardener joins the circle 
bn former scamp chooses a new scamp to go into the 
circle. : 








Playing Safe  IIl 


Estelle Cooper, Kansas 
Third Grade 
Fire Prevention 


1 Where to build a bonfire. 


Two of the children are in the front part of the room. 
One of them says, “Let’s make a bonfire.” The other says, 
“T wish this town had wagons to come and haul this rubbish 
away, but since we must burn it, let’s put a wire screen over 
it so it can’t blow away.” ‘They make a pile of erasers, 
rags, rulers, etc., put the waste basket over it (if it is a metal 
one) and play as though they light it. One of the boys 
starts to leave. The other says, “We must stay here until 
the last spark isout. You stay and I’ll run and get a bucket 
of water to pour over it.” He gets a bucket of water and 
plays as though he puts out the fire, after which the boys 
go to their seats. 


2 How to call the fire department. 


Have two toy telephones (these may be purchased at the 
ten-cent store). ‘The children line up (a few at a time) and 
call the fire department. One: child answers their calls 
at the fire station. The child calling rings the bell and 
gives the fire station number. The child at the fire station 
answers, “Fire Department.” The first child says, “I 
wish to report a fire at 624 Clay Street.” The child at the 
fire station answers, “A fire at 624 Clay Street.” 


3 How to put out a fire that is starting to burn. 


The teacher says, “Charles, that chair is starting to 
burn.” Charles takes off his coat and tries to beat out the 
blaze with it. If that doesn’t stop the fire, he gets a bucket 
of water and throws it on a little at a time. If it is a 
gasoline or kerosene fire, or burning fat or oil, he throws 
on ashes, sand or earth. 


Accident Prevention 
On the Street 


1 Teach the meaning of a red lantern in the street or on 
the sidewalk at night. 

Wrap a piece of red tissue paper around a bottle or vase, 
to represent a lantern, or have the children bring a red 
lantern, such as is used by switchmen, or a toy red lantern 
(which they can get at the ten-cent store). The teacher 
says, “Betty, let’s play there is a bad hole here 
in the street. What shall we do?” Betty gets the red 
lantern and says, “I’ll put this red lantern here, so that 
people will know there is danger here and keep away.” 

2 What to do if you find a live wire? 

Fasten a piece of string along the top of the blackboard 
and let one end hang down on the floor. The teacher says, 
“Peggy, here is a live wire.” Peggy comes up near the 
wire and says, “I’ll stand here and guard this spot so no 
one will get hurt while you go and ’phone the police or the 
Edison Company.” She stands there and waits until a 
child goes out of the room and returns. 


At Home 


1 What to do with broken glass, rusty nails, tin cans, 
etc., found in the yard. 

The teacher throws some old pencils on the floor and 
says, “Harold, what shall we do with these rusty nails in 


the back yard?” Harold says, “We must pick them up at 
once. Some one might run one of them into his foot and 
have lockjaw.” So Harold picks them up and puts them 
in the waste-basket. 

2 Never play with a gun—it might be loaded. 

Two of the boys come up to the front of the room. 
One of them picks up an eraser or ruler, points it at the 
other boy and says, “Hands up!” ‘The other boy says, 
“Put that gun down. You must never point a_gun at 
any one, even in play.” 
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First Aid 

1 Hiccough 

One child pretends he has the hiccoughs. Another 
child says, “Hold your breath while you count to thirty, 
or as long as you can hold it, or drink several small sips of 
water without breathing.” The first child holds his’ breath 
until he can no longer hold it and says, ‘My hiccoughs are 
gone.” 

2 Sprains 

Two of the boys are playing together in the front part of 

- (Continued on page 671) 





A Christmas Candlestick 
E. M. Bradley 


Among the many beautiful legends associated with the 
Christ Child, none is more symbolic of the true Christmas 
spirit, “Least of these, my brethren,” than that of the 
lighted candle. The little Christ Child, bearing on his 
shoulder a bundle of evergreen, wanders over the world on 
Christmas Eve, to be welcomed or rejected, at the doors 
where he pleads for succor. Those who would invite Him, 
and long for His coming, set a lighted candle in the windows 
to guide Him on His way. Even little children may make 
a candle and candlestick at school, from the material at 
hand, as a symbol of their willingness to help all in need 
to the extent of their ability, which is sometimes greater 
than we realize. 

Use a piece of dull green or brown construction paper for 
thé candlestick, cutting it 53’ x 12”. Fold this after the 
fashion of accordion plaiting, Fig. V. Cut on the solid line 
as in Fig. VI, arrange as in Fig. VII, and paste the selections 
lightly together. For the candle, use bayberry green, 
medium weight paper, cutting it 3’’x 9’. Roll the paper 
about a pencil Fig. VIII. Remove the pencil and paste 
the end of the paper securely. When dry, cut carefully 
about the lower edge, making it even. Insert a small piece 
of flame-colored tissue in the upper part of the candle and 
twist slightly. Cut four vertical slits, each about 3” in 
length and equidistant, at the bottom of the candle. Place 
each of these so that the four sections at the upper part of 
the candle-stick come just beneath them, and push the 
candle in place upon the candlestick. The large drawing 
shows the method of fastening the candle. If the piece of 
flame-colored tissue is not used on the candle, nearly any 
color which harmonizes with the candle-stick will be suit- 
able for it. If it is used, its color must be taken into con- 
sideration. Therefore, with the brown candlestick use 
dull green. blue or orange, and with the green one. light or 
dull green or red, but care is necessary to select the right 
tone of the latter. Made neatly from carefully chosen 
colors, a very good-looking and quite substantial candle- 
stick and candle may be secured with little difficulty. 

The first grade children may make a folded book-mark 
as a small present for father or mother. Allow them to 
practice the folds first with arithmetic paper, cut exactly 
square, until al] is quite correct, and reasonably accurate. 
This is something which it is possible for even a small child 
to learn to make, practically as well as an older person. 

A 4” or 5” square of this colored paper is used. Fold 
the diagonal A-D, unfold; fold the diagonal C-B, unfold. 
Turn paper over, fold diameter E-F, unfold. If the paper 
you are using for this is colored on one side only, make the 
two diagonal folds with the colored side outside, and the 
diametrical one with it inside. 

Kink up the center part of the square, and bring E and F 
together, Fig. II. Take points A and B, Fig. III, and turn 
them backward, bringing them exactly to point C and crease 
firmly. Fig. III shows point B on its way toward C. 
The result will be like Fig. IV. No paste is needed for this 
bovk mark, which is inserted upon the corner of a page like 
a blotter corner, and remains securely in position. It may 
be very simply decorated if desired. 
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Self-instructive Seat Work 


Ella M. Russell, Minnesota 


We primary teachers are always seeking seat work that 
is not only interesting, but instructive, and which correlates 
with the other work. 

In the Austin public schools, under the supervision of 
Miss Mary Meighen, we have worked out a series of charts 
which meet these requirements. An added recommenda- 
tion is that they may be used almost from the first day. 

In my own room, a first grade, I have found that in a 
short time, with no especial effort, the children have 
learned one hundred and five words, and such lessons as 
the following could be given. 


My horse is black. 

He has a gray nose. 
He has four white feet. 
He has two eyes. 

He can jump. 

He can run. 

He can neigh. 


It is surprising how soon a child recognizes a word as a 
chart word and hunts for it. 

The use of these charts.increases the child’s reading vocabu- 
lary rapidly and to a greater extent than book work alone 
can. They also broaden. his-ideas of what constitutes 
reading, and help to make him an independent worker. 

These charts form the basis of much silent reading, both 
in class and at seats. They may be used ia connection with 
the tag words in the room and thus increase their usefulness. 

They have been tried in the rural schools and found to 
be very helpful there. 


General List of Materials 


1 Manila tagboard, as many sheets 18 by 24, as charts 
made. 


2 Flash cards containing all the words used on the 
charts. 

3 Printing outfit (price and sign marker). 

4 Large and small pictures for charts and pupils’ use. 
(See lists of pictures under description of each chart.) 

5 Cards, 8 by 10, of tagboard or pasteboard, as many 
for each chart as pupils to be supplied. 

6 Tagboard cards 3 by 1 inch, containing all words as 
on flash cards. A set for each pupil using a given chart. 

7 Boxes of number cards. 

8 A set of Roman numbers for each child working. 
(These may be made with the capital letters of the printing 
outfit.) 

9 Colored crayons for children. 

10 Colored pegs enough to supply children working. 


I Fruit Chart 
Materials 


1 About three sheets of 18 by 24 manila tagboard. 

2 Cards 8 by 10 of tag or pasteboard, as many as 
needed to supply pupils working at one time. 

3 Large colored pictures of the common fruits for chart. 

4 Smaller pictures for child’s card. 

5 Flash cards containing names of all fruits used. 

6 Cards 3 by 1 inch containing same words as flash 
cards. (A set for each child working.) 


Method of Making 


Leave a space at the top of the chart for the word 
“Fruit.” Arrange the large fruit pictures on the left side 
of the chart in a vertical column. At the extreme right 


print the name of the fruit. The space in the center is left 
for use later, when a strip of tagboard, containing descriptive 
words, is clipped to this space. 

On the 8 by 10 cards paste six or seven fruit pictures like 
those on the chart. Each card should differ from the others, 
so a child cannot copy. 

In boxes or envelopes put sets of the } by 1 inch printed 
cards for the children’s use in labeling their desk card. 

Vegetable, clothing, animals, toys, the family (mother, 
father, brother, sister, baby, grandmother, grandfather, 
aunt, uncle, cousin,) furniture, tableware, dishes, rooms of 


the house, action words, foods, minerals, etc., can be used 
in the same way. 


II Brownie Chart—Parts of the Body 
Materials 


1 A very large Brownie on 18 by 24 tagboard. 

2 Small Brownies about seven inches high for the 
children. 

3 Flash cards containing names of the parts of the body. 

4 Cards 3 by 1 inch, printed with same words as flash 
cards for the children’s use. A set for each child working. 


Method of Making 


Paint large Brownie on large sheet of tagboard. 
Paint small Brownies on 8 by 10 tagboard, or paint on 
drawing paper, cut out and mount on heavy paper. 


III Color and Number Chart 
Materials 


1 One sheet of tagboard 24 by 36 inches. 

2 Colored circles one inch in diameter. 

3 Flash cards with all words and numbers as on the 
chart printed on them. 

4 Tagboard, 6 by 18 inches, ruled into three-inch squares 
as many as pupils working. 

5 Colored circles $ inch in diameter for the pupils’ cards. 

6 Box of number cards for each pupil. 

7 Roman numbers, a set for each pupil. (These may be 
made with the capital letters of printing outfit.) 

8 One box for each child, containing all number words 
and color words used. 

9 Colored pegs, enough to supply pupils. 


Method of Making 


Rule the large sheet into five vertical columns, the first ° 
two at the left being three inches wide and the others six 
inches wide. Rule twelve horizontal rows, the first four 
being two inches wide, the next four being three inches 
wide, and the next four are four inches wide. 

In the first vertical column print the Roman numbers to 
12. In the next column print the Arabic numerals; 
column three contains the number names; column four 
the colored dots (red, blue, yellow, orange, green, purple, 
violet, gray, white, brown, black, pink) as many dots as 
number requires; column five contains the color names. 

On the child’s card, 6 by 18, paste the small dots, a differ- 
ent color, and a different number of dots in each square. 
Each card should be different, so no copying can be done. 
These cards will be similar to column: four of large chart. 


IV A Card_Molding Chart 


Although not a chart for instruction, this chart is useful 
in building up lessons and saves much valuable time. 
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Materials 


1 Two sheets of chart board or heavy mounting board, 
22 by 28. 


2 At least forty-two paper fasteners. 
Method of Making 


From one sheet cut seven strips one and one-half inches 
wide and twenty-eight inches long. Place one strip even 
with bottom of large sheet and fasten with at least six paper 
fasteners, placed about one-fourth of width from bottom. 
Fasten the other strips above this‘in the same way with a 
space of one and one-half inches between. Hammer the 
paper fasteners down well. 

With your flash cards you can quickly build up the lessons 
to be described later. Four inches is a good width for 
flash cards. 


How to Use the Charts 
Fruit Chart 


With flash cards containing names of fruits in hand, and 
the charts before the class, give two or three lessons in 
matching the flash cards to the words on the charts. Then 
using the pupil’s card and the pupil’s. word cards, give a 
lesson in matching words to pictures, showing the child how 
to - his card. The child can then work alone labeling his 
card. -- 

Having taught the pupil how to use the fruit chart, he 
can use the other charts without further help, only the slow 
ones needing personal attention. When a child can label 
his card without the help of the charts, he will be able to 
recognize the words wherever he sees them. Later, with the 
letter cards have two or three words built. 


Silent Reading Developed from the Chart 
Teach the phrases: Bring me; Show me; Touch. 


1 Bring me a coat. 

2 Touch the elephant. 
3 Run to the table. 

4 Show me the grapes. 
5 Wave the flag. 

6 Show me gold. 

7 Touch the train. 

8 Show me the mother. 
Bring me a fork. 

10.. Touch the plate. 

11 Show me the dining room. 
12 Show me the milk. 


Ke) 


These are a very few of the directions which can be 
given: 


Brownie Chart 


Touch your ears. 
Touch your feet. 
Show me your knees. 
Touch John’s hands. 
Touch Mary’s arms. 
Open your mouth. 
Shut your mouth. 
Clap your hands. 


ONO r WHE 


Color and Number Chart 


As will readily be seen, a child can learn several things 
from this chart. By counting the dots and looking at the 
other columns in the same row, he can learn the symbol, 
number name and Roman number. The color of the dots 
help him to learn the color name. . 

With colored pegs, let the child lay the colors, number of 
pegs, and color name in order on his desk, as follows: 


661 
pegs color name 
(red peg) red 
(blue pegs blue 
| (yellow pegs yellow 
| (orange pegs) orange 





Laying the pegs in the same order, he can lay the Arabic 
numeral and number name beside the pegs, as: 


I (peg) 1 one 
II (pegs) 2 two 
Ill ae 3 three 


With the 6 by 18 desk card upon the desk, the child lays 
the color word upon the right colored dots. 

Lay the number upon the right number of dots. 

Lay number name upon the right square. 

Lay the Roman numbers upon the correct square. 


Silent Reading in Connection with Their Charts 


Teach the phrases: What color; How many; Draw. 


I What color 


(Child lays down. color word or strips of colored paper 
in same order as questions.) 

What color is a lemon? 

What color are grapes? 

What color are your shoes? 

What color are peas? 

What color is the door? 

What color is the rug? 

What color is my dress? 

What color is John’s necktie? 


ONO WN 


Have the phrases on flash cards and with your other 
flash cards build up the lesson, thus saving time. The 
phrases mentioned below should also be printed on cards. 


II How many 


(Child lays down number, or number name, in same 
order as the questions, also in 5, 6,7, use the color 
name.) 

How many windows in the room? 
How many doors in the room? 
How many big chairs? 

How many tables? 

How many green hats? 

How many purple flowers? 

How many red squares? 


ISDS Or WNW 


In 5, 6 and 7 draw the required number of objects on the 
board beside the question with white crayon. 


Ill Draw 


Easily drawn objects, as, chair, hat, leaves, square, 
triangle, circle, flower, etc., should be used, as the 
aim here is to teach number and color. Paper and 
colored cravon needed. 


_ 


Draw three or 3 blue hats. (Draw object, put name 
beside it) 

Draw six or 6 green chairs. 

Draw four or 4 yellow flowers. 

Draw eight or 8 brown squares. 


m Co bo 


I find it better to use the numerals first, then the names. 

Combining all charts, innumerable lessons may be worked 
out. 

These sample lessons given are nearly all for seat work, 
but many silent reading lessons of other types may be 
worked out, using the same material. 





Illustration I 


English Singing Game 


Bertha L. Swope 


The Roman Soldiers 


(Collected and Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
Line Game 


The players divide into two equal sides and, standing in 
two lines, A (the Romans) and B (the English), face each 
other about four yards apart. (See Illustration No. 1) 
They then sing and act as follows: 

A sing this stanza, moving four steps in each line alter- 
nately forward and backward. 


1 Have you any bread and wine? 
For we are the Romans; 
Have you any bread and wine? 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


B sing this stanza, moving four steps in each line alter- 
nately forward and backward: 


2 Yes, we have some bread and wine, 
For we are the English; 
Yes, we have some bread and wine, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


A and B continue these movements while they sing 
alternately the following stanzas: 


3 Then we will have one cup full, 
For we are the Romans; 
Then we will have one cup full, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


No, you sha’n’t have one cup full, 
For we are the English; 

No, you sha’n’t have one cup full, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


Then we will have two cups full, 
For we are the Romans; 

Then we will have two cups full, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


No, you sha’n’t have two cups full, 
For we are the English; 

No, you sha’n’t have two cups full, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


We will tell the King of you, 
For we are the Romans; 

We will tell the King of you, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


We don’t care for the King or you, 
For we are the English; 

We don’t care for the King or you, 
For we are the English soldiers. 
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Illustration II 


We will send our cats to scratch, 
For we are the Romans; 

We will send our cats to scratch, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


We don’t care for your cats or you, 
For we are the English; 

We don’t care for your cats or you, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


We will send our dogs to bite, 
‘For we are the Romans; 

We will send our dogs to bite, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


We don’t care for your dogs or you, 
For we are the English; 

We don’t care for your dogs or you, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


Are you ready for a fight? 

For we are the Romans; 

Are you ready for a fight? 

For we are the Roman soldiers? 


Yes, we’re ready for a fight, 
For we are the English; 

Yes, we’re ready for a fight, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


Both sides then stand still, point their left arms at each 
other and shout “Shoot! Bang! Fire!” (See Illustra- 
tion No. II) and then engage in a fight. After a general 
scuffle, both sides form a ring and walk round, acting and 
singing as follows. Each player supports his right below 
with his left hand. (See Illustration No. III) 


15 Now, we’ve only got one arm, 
For we are the Romans; (English) 
Now we’ve only got one arm, 
For we are the Roman (English) soldiers. 


Each covers his right eye with his hand, inclining his 
head to the right, as if in pain. (See Illustration No. IV) 


Illutsration ITT 
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Illustration IV Now we’ve only got one ear, 


. y é =nglish) soldiers. 
16 Now we've only got one eye, For we are the Roman (English) soldier 


For We ats the Romans; (English) In some versions after the fourteenth stanza, the two sides, 
Now we’ve only got one eye, : instead of fighting, join hands and dance round in a ring 
For we are the Roman (English) soldiers. singing as follows: 


& Each holds his right ear and simulates pain. (See Ilus- 


7 i : T il . . . . . 
a tration No. V) hen we’ll join in a merry ring, 


For we are the Romans; (English) 


17 Now we’ve only got one ear, Then we’ll join in a merry ring, 
For we are the Romans; (English) For we are the Roman (English) soldiers. 


Have you any bread and wine? For we are the Ro mans; Have you any bread and wine? For 
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Eng lish, Yes, we have some bread and wine, For we are the Eng lish sol diets 
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Phonic Stories and Rhymes 


Lena B. Ellingwood, New Hampshire 


HE first grade teacher, struggling to impress a knowledge 
of phonics on the minds of her little pupils, often feels 
that helps on this subject are few and inadequate. 

The same drills, repeated over and over, become wearisome 
to little people, while the lesson presented in slightly 
different guise may rouse flagging interest. Hence the little 
stories and rhymes which follow. ; 

Even with variety phonics sometimes fail of charm, as 
in the case of one first grade teacher who had been making 
games of phonic drills. One small pupil of the class, with 
the hopelessness of ‘disillustion in her eyes, remarked 
dejectedly: 

“You say we’re going to play games—and then it’s 
nothing but just reading words!” 

These little stories may be used in various ways. Type- 
written on slips of strong paper or thin card, they may be 
used for silent reading. An appropriate picture clipped from 
some magazine and pasted on each slip will make them more 
attractive. The pupils may look through the text for the 
family-words given at the top of the story. 

The briefer stories may be written on the blackboard and 
be used for class drills. Leaving out the phonetic words and 
letting the pupils supply them may prove stimulating. 


at, bat, rat, cat, mat, hat, sat, pat, fat 


The Bat and the Rat 


A gray bat was out flying. The night was dark. 

A big brown rat sat at the door of his hole. 

“How do you do?” said the bat. “Come and play 
with me.” 

“No, no!” said the rat. “If I go away from my hole, 
the fat yellow cat will catch me!” 

The bat flew close to the window. 

“T can see the cat,” he said. ‘She is alseep on the mat. 
You need not fear.” 

So the brown rat put on his hat. 

He went out to play. His little paws went pat, pat, 
pit-a-pat, as he ran. 


tap, rap, cap, lap, nap, sap, snap, flap, scrap 


Tap, Tap! Rap, Rap! 


It was a warm spring day. 

Tap, tap, tap! sounded Red-cap Woodpecker’s beak on the 
maple tree. Woodpecker was looking for worms. 

Rap, rap, rap! sounded a hammer below. A boy was 
tapping the maple tree for sap. 

The woodpecker looked down. 

The boy looked up. 

Snap, snap, snap! went the sparks in the fire. 

Lap, lap, lap! went the flame. 

Over the fire the sap was boiling in a big kettle. 

The boy ate his dinner. He gave a scrap of bread and 
meat to the woodpecker. 

“Now I must have my midday nap!” said the wood- 
pecker. 

Flap, flap, flap! went his wings as he flew away. 


bay, gay, day, stay, gray, play, stray, spray 


On the Beach 


Down by the bay 
We love to stray, 
And run and play 
’*Mid dashing spray. 


Though skies are gray 
Our hearts are gay, 
Here would we stay 
The whole, glad day! 


dog, frog, bog, log, fog, hog, jog, polly-wog, ker-plog 


Green Frog and Rover Dog 


“Ker-plog!” 

“Who said that?” asked Rover Dog. He looked al! 
around. : 

Rover Dog was out for a walk, and had come to a wet, 
mossy bog beside a pond. 

“Ker-plog!” said the deep voice. 

“O, I see you!” said Rover Dog. “Over there on the 
log. I know your name. It is Green Frog.” 

Green Frog looked over at Rover Dog with his big eyes 

“0!” he said. “I thought it was White Hog. White 
Hog came to see me one day—trot, trot, jog, jog! It was a 
wet day. He got lost in the fog.” 

“Where do you live, Green Frog?” asked Rover Dog. 

“T live in the pond and in my nice, wet bog. I was once 
a polly-wog. Then I lived in the pond all the time. Good- 
bye!” 

“Why do you say good-bye?”’ asked Rover Dog. 
you going away?” 

“Good-bye! I am going. Ker-plog!” 

Then the Green Frog jumped splash, splash, into the pond. 


“Are 


net, let, set, pet, get, wet 
The Yellow Butterfly 


Harry met Anna in the lane. 

“What have you in your net, Anna?” asked Harry. 
“Let me see!” 

“A yellow butterfly!” said Anna. “See how pretty he 
is. I shall show him to mother. Then I shall let him fly 


-away.” 


“The sun has 
You must not let your new 


“You must hurry home!” said Fred. 
set and the dew will soon fall. 
pet get wet.” 


Ned, Ted, red, bed, led, sled, sped, fed 


The New Sleds 


Ned and Ted were two little brothers. 

Christmas morning they jumped out of bed. 
to the Christmas tree. 

“Here is a new sled for me!” said Ted. 
on the sled. Hurrah!” 

“ And here is a new sled for me!” said Ned. 
is blue, with red runners.” 

“What good times we shall have! We will have our 
breakfast. Then, when we have fed our pets, we will go 
out and try the new sleds.” 

Down the hill they sped. 

Ted’s sled led in the race. 


They ran 
“My name is 


“My sled 


Bun, gun, fun, sun, run 


Mr. Bun and His Little Gun 


Mr. Bun was a fat gray rabbit. 


His eyes were round. His ears were long. 

Mr. Bun had a little gun. He used little stones for shot. 
It was great fun. 

One day he went out in the woods. 

The sun was bright in the sky. 

He fired his gun. 

Mr. Fox jumped out of the bushes. 

“Do not shoot your gun at me!” said Mr. Fox, in a very 
loud voice. 

“No, no, no!” said Mr. Bun. 
dropped his gun. 


He was so scared he 
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big, pig, wig, gig, jig, dig, fig The fox looked in, with wicked grin, 
And said, “I’ll take you to my den!’ 
Big Mr. Pig 


Big Mr. Pig, who wore a wig, 
Rode out one morning in a gig, 
His pony trotting jig-a-jig! 
“Now, this is better than to dig!” 
Said Piggy, while he ate a fig. 


But little wren, whose name was Jen, 
Cried, “That will never, never do! 
T’ll call the men! Back to your den! 
Away with you—away with you!” 





Jen, hen, pen, den, men, wren, ten Holly Berries 
B J ie W It matters not that cold winds blow, 
ne eae ee That fields are white with drifted snow, 
The old black hen and chickens ten When scarlet berries of holly glow; 
Lived all together in their pen. And hearts with Christmas joy o’erflow.— Sel. 
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o. = A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these cket; — charge for it to 
ie the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the Teachers. 
pa games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
Ki é class, locality or other condition. 
4 iii, nih tan JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
” 4 Educational Publishing Company Pencil Dept. 134-J 
rt) 234 BOYLSTON STREET as BOSTON, MASS. ° 
221 FourthAve.,New York 2457 Prairie Ave,, Chicago Jersey City - New Jersey 
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Supplementary Number Problems 


Lilian A. Peckinpaugh, Indiana 


5+3= 3+5= 8—3 = 8—5= 

1 A farmer sold 5 calves to Mr. Smith and 3 to Mr. 
Walker. How many did he sell? 

2 Marvy bought 3 yards of white ribbon and 5 yards of 
pink ribbon. How much ribbon did she buy? 

3 Mother used 8 eggs. If she put 3 eggs in a pie and 
the others in a cake how many eggs did she use in a cake? 

4 Grace has 5 cents. How many cents must she save 
to have 8 cents? 

5 Aman saved $5 one week and $3 the next. How much 
did he save altogether? 

6 A pupil added two numbers and the answer was 8. 
If 3 was one number what was the other? 

7 A man owes $8. He pays $5. What does he still 
owe? 

8 There are 3 roses on one bush and 5 on the other. 
How many are on both? 

6+ 3 = 3+6= 9—3= 9—6= 

’ 1 Martha painted 6 pictures and Bertha painted 3. 
Both painted how many? 

2 Aman had 9 cows. He sold 3 of them. How many 
cows has he left? 

3 George gathered 3 bags of nuts and his father 6 bags. 
Both gathered how many? 

4 Robert is 6 years old. How long before he will be 
9 years old? 

5 There are 6 children playing games. 3 more come to 
play. Now how many are playing? 

6 Mr. White has 9 pigs. If he sells 6 of them how many 
will he have left? 

7 James spent 3 cents and has 6 cents left. How much 
had he at first? 

8 Mr. Wilson owns 9 houses. He has 3 houses empty. 
How many are rented? 


74+3= 3847= 


1 Mrs. Jones bought a hat for $7 and gloves for $3. 
What did both cost? 

2 There were 10 apples in a basket. If 3 were eaten, 
how many were left? 

3 John has 3 marbles in one pocket and 7 in another. 
How many marbles has he? b Bite per 

4 June picked 10 boxes of strawberries and sold 7 of 
them. How many has she to use herself? 

5 Tom goes to the store with 10 cents. If he spends 
3 cents for candy what has he left? 

6 There were 7 girls and 3 boys playing tag. How many 
were playing? 

7 A grocer sold 3 bags of sugar one day and 7 bags the 
next. How much sugar did he sell both days? 


0—3= 10—7= 


8 If a book and a pencil cost 10 cents, what does the 

pencil cost if the book costs 7 cents? 
8+3= 3+8= ll—3= ll—8& = 

1 Ernest is 11 years old. How old was he 3 years ago? 

2 Dick has 3 marbles in one pocket and 8 in another. 
How mnay has he in both? 

3 Jamie is 3 years old. His sister is 8 years older. 
How old is his sister? 

4 Find the difference between 11 and 3. 

5 Charles earned $11. He spent $8 for a coat. How 
much money did he have left? 

6 A boy has 11 apples. He gives away 8 of them. 
He has how many left? 

7 Jennie read 8 books during vacation, and 3 more in 
September. How many did she read in all? 

8 Find the sum of 8 horses and 3 horses. 

9+3= 3+9= 12—3= 12—9 = 

1 Tom has a hole in his pocket. He lost 3 marbles 
before dinner and 9 marbles after dinner. How many did 
he lose? 

2 Grace is 12 years old. How old was she 3 years ago? 

3 Lucy cut 9 paper dolls for Mary and 3 for Grace. 
How many did she cut for both? 

4 Aman gathered 12 bushels of fruit. If 9 bushels were 
apples and the others peaches, how many bushels were 
peaches? 

5 What will a 3-cent pencil and a 9-cent blank book cost? 

6 Mary bought 9 one-cent stamps on Monday and 3 
one-cent stamps on Wednesday. How much did she pay 
for all? 

7 How many are 12 apples less 3 apples? 

8 Frank and James sold 12 fish. Tom sold 9 fish. He 
sold how many less than Frank and James? 

4+4= 8—4= 
6+6= 


5+5= 
12 —6 = 


10— 5 = 


1 Lucy had 4 cents and her uncle gave her 4 more. 
How many has she now? 

2 Ann had 8 colored crayons and lost 4 of them. How 
many had she left? 

3 Jack earned 5 cents Monday and 5 cents Tuesday. 
How much did he earn in all? 

4 Tom has 10 rows of corn to hoe. If he hoes 5 rows 
before dinner how many must he hoe after dinner? 

5 May found 6 nuts and Helen found 6 nuts. Both 
found how many nuts? 

6 Charles made 12 bird houses and gave 6 of them away. 
How many had he left? 


Christmas Day is Coming 


Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


My classes sing this to a very simple little melody made 
up of just singing up and down the scale, not going quite as 


high on the third line as on the first. 


Christmas Day is coming, 
Hear the children sing, 

See the gifts they’re bringing 
Unto Christ their King. 


Happy eyes are sparkling, 
Happy hearts beat fast, 

Happy bells are chiming 
“Christmas Day, at last.” 


When the day is over 
Children all will pray, 

Thanking God their Father 
For blessed Christmas Day. 
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The Educational Value of a 
Puppet Play 


Continued from page 641) 
ScENE II—Dog, Soldier and Princess 


Soldier (to himself) It’s very strange one cannot get a 
sight of that princess! She is so very beautiful, they all 
say. But what can be the good of that, when she must 
always sit inside that great copper palace with the many 
towers? Shall I never be able to see her, I wonder? 
Where is my tinder-box? (Dog appears as he strikes a 
light.) It’s in the middle of the night, I know, but I 
should like so much to see the princess only for a moment! 


(Dog is out of the room in an instant. He returus with the 
Princess asleep on his back.) 


Soldier How lovely she is! She is a real princess! I 
must kiss her! 


ACT III 


ScENE I—Palace (Princess on throne, mother and father 
enter) 


Princess O, mother, I had such a wonderful dream in 
the night about a dog and a soldier. I rode upon the dog 
and the soldier kissed me. 

Queen ‘That’s a pretty story, I must say! Husband, 
did you hear that? And it has been predicted that she will 
be married to quite a common soldier. What shall we do? 

King We will discover if it really was a dream or what 
it might be. 


ACT IV 
ScENE I—Prison (with Soldier inside, and boy passes) 


Soldier To-morrow I’m to be hanged. That is not 
pleasant to think about. How miserable I am! If I had 
only not forgotten my tinder-box and left it at the Inn! 


(Boy runs by.) 


Soldier Hey! you shoemaker’s boy! You need not be 
in such a hurry. There'll be nothing going on till I come! 
But won’t you run across to where I have been living and 
fetch my tinder-box, and I’ll give you two pence? But 
you'll have to use your legs! 

Boy Yep! I'll fetch the tinder-box for twopence. 


ScENE II—Street with gallows erected (King, Queen, Princess, 
Soldier, Boy, Dogs) 


Soldier A poor sinner is always allowed to have an 
innocent wish granted before he suffers his punishment. 
I would like to smoke a pipe of tobacco. It would be the 
last pipe I’ll get in this world. 

King I can’t refuse you that, I suppose. 

Soldier (striking box three times. Dogs rush in) Now 
help me so that I sha’n’t be hanged! (Dogs rush at King and 
Queen and throw them up in the air.) 

King Soldier, take away the dogs and you shall marry 
the Princess! 


(Dogs stop barking and are quiet.) 


(Soldier walks down from the platform of the gallows and 
embraces the Princess.) 
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To This Big Family 


of Teachers 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Sickness or Acci- 
dent. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


—Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled by 
Accident or Confining Sickness. 





—Who receive $11.67 a week when quarantined and salary 
has stopped. 

—Who receive $25 a month when ill and requiring medical 
attention at least once a week, but when not confined 
to house. 


—Who receive operation benefits in addition. 

—Who receive 20% increase in Sick Benefits for two months, 
when confined in established hospital. 

—Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident, and $1000 
for accidenta] death in an automobile disaster. 

—Who receive regular indemnities of from $333 to $1000 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 


—Who receive double benefits for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street-car or steamboat wreck. 


—Who are protected during vacation as well as during 
school year. 


—Who are able to “smile through the tears.” 


“Smiling Thru Tears”—Our New Booklet 


Recently from the press, it tells, in a 
series of letters from Teachers all over 
America, the story of the T. C. U. more 
graphically than we can tell it. It is 
sent freely, without placing you under 
any obligation whatever. Just write 
_ name in the coupon and mail it to- 

ay. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


247 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Who will pay | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
the doctor, the To the T. C. U., 247 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I aminterested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


nurse and the 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


board bill when 
you are sick or 
injured? 


SOPOT E EOE EES ESE EE EES 


I (This Coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Little Wolff’s Weeden Shoes 


(Francois Coppee) 


Grace C. Eygabroad, Illinois 


(Songs may be found in “Christmas Carols and Hymns”—dHollis 
Dann, American Book Company.) 


Characters 


Wo rr (a little French orphan boy) 

His Aunt (with whom Wolff lives) 

SCHOOLMASTER 

EIGHTEEN, OR TWENTY Boys oF DIFFERENT AGES (who attend th: 
same school Wolff attends) 

Four OR SIX SHEPHERDS 

PRIEST 

PEASANT WomMaAN (a neighbor of Wolff’s Aunt) 

Cuorvus oF Girts (to sing responses behind scenes) 

CHILD with Curty Harr (to represent the Christ Child) 


Costumes 


The Aunt and Neighbor are dressed in French peasant costume. 

Wolff is very poorly clad. He wears wooden shoes. 

The boys are warmly dressed, high shoes, overcoats, caps, mittens, 
and scarfs. 


Shepherds wear gray costumes; each carries a long crook. 
Priest is in white. 


Schoolmaster is rather shabbily dressed. 
Christ Child in robe of pure white. 


Stage 


Interior scene of Aunt’s home, Dining-table near center of stage, 
covered witha colored spread. Fireplace and door leading into 
Aunt’s bedroom at right. Rough stairway or ladderleading to 
Wolff’s little cubby hole of a bedroom at left. Pallet of straw 
on floor of this improvised upper room is in plain sight. 


The Play 
ACT I 


ScENE I 


(Wolff is sitting back of dining table waiting for his supper. 
Enter Aunt, who brings pitcher of milk, which she pours into 
a bowl, and cuts rye bread for the child as she talks.) 


Aunt That is your supper. Noweat. Mind you don’t 
ask for any more. That is all I shall give you. You are 
always hungry. Little thanks I get for the food I give you. 

Wolff But I had no dinner at all. 

Aunt No, and you won’t get any more for a while. 
It is I who has to pay for it. Forsooth if you had a mother 
and a father, not one crust would you get from me. I can 
scarce be bothered with a vagabond like you. Now I 
suppose the next thing will be more money for the School- 
master. It is money, money. Why not go to a charity 
school? But no, just because I have saved I must send 
you to a school where I pay. 


(A knock is heard.) 


Aunt There! What did I tell you? 


(Schoolmaster enters from door at left. Wolff drops behind 
the table, over which he occasionally glances when he thinks he 
is not seen.) 


Schoolmaster Thisisa cold ChristmasEve. I have come 
for the fee for Wolff’s schooling. The others have paid 
liberally and I shall expect the same from you. I have 
been tramping the streets since five o’clock, with never a 
bite to eat. 

Aunt (having taken some coins from a bag in the cupboard) 
Here is my bit, monsieur. (She gives him three sous.) 

Schoolmaster What? Madam! Only three sous! It 
should surely be a franc. This is too leetle, too leetle! 
You have gold. Give me more. This would only bring 
the lad a thrashing. 

Aunt (grumbling as she goes back to the bag for more money) 
Well, it is I, a poor woman, who has to pay. But here are 
two centimes and not a bit more do I give you. 

Schoolmaster (starting toward the door after pocketing the 
money, then turning back) Where is the boy? Wolff! 
Wolff! You rascal— we shall see you at midnight mass. 
Meet us at the school, you little ragabond. Mind you 
don’t forget. 


(Wolff, who had risen when the Schoolmaster called his name, 
stands behind the table staring at the door through which the 
Schoolmaster had passed.) 


Aunt Come! Get a move on you! Don’t stand there 
staring all night—up—to your bed! 


(Wolff takes off his wooden shoes, climbs the ladder to his 
bed in the niche in the wall and stretches himself out on his 
pallet of straw. Meanwhile the Aunt has stepped into her bed- 
room and donned her white gown and cap. She comes out, 
lights a lamp or candle, which she leaves burning low on the 
table. Then she winds the clock and leaves. The lights are 
practically all out save the one flickering on the table. All is 
still. A star appears at top. It grows brighter and its beams 


fall on the sleeping child. Sweet voices are heard in distance 


(back of stage) singing “Silent Night.” As this dies away, 
twelve chimes peal out on the air. Wolff stirs, sits up, rubs 
his eyes, and looks about in a dae. More lights flash on. 
Immediately he is down from the ladder, steps into his wooden 
shoes, pulls on his poor ragged coat, ragged mittens, and old 
cap. Then he hurries out of the door.) 


(Curtain) 
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WHAT SCHOOLROOM DOES 
NOT MAKE AND DECORATE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS? 


ONG before the planned lessons are 

presented, the children have begun 

to create ideas for gifts and greeting 

cards. The modern teacher watches 

the child’s activities and evaluates his 
choices. 

Pupils select art materials which are 
not difficult to master technically. 
Universally, the colored crayon is the 
child’s choice. Why not give him 
opportunities to use crayon correctly? 

Designate “Crayota” for the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. Its 
ready response and sparkling color 
inspire all sorts of original decorations 

The Art Service Bureau will tell you 
how to use “Crayora” for gifts, 
schoolroom decorations and greetings. 

Send for samples and color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street - New York 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 





~—> 








Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 

d eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 





JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 

















PROJECT LESSONS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Industrial 
Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts may be obtained from 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON 
Price, 60 cents 

The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with addi- 
tional incidents for use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Written Language, Nature 
Study, Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and 
the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Price, 60 cents 
Large type. 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many 
claim, has absorbed the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


For futher material, get children’s Books 
on Indian Life 


WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS 
Price, 60 cents 


Four hundred years since, Spanish explorers found the 
Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico—those strange com- 
munistic peoples, whose ancestors were the first settlers of 
North America in some far-off century of the misty past. 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 


Tilustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of the Cliff Dweller type. 





He is featured here by story and picture from the papoose 
stage to the larger, brawny, adventurous lad, who in course 
of training falls into prison and marvellously escapes at'last. 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 


Abundant illustrations. Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life 
of redmen. These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagina- 
tion. 


CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more 
than ever endeared herself to them by grouping White 
Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trem- 
bling Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in 
a wigwam, and telling all about how they live and grow up 
into Indian ways and customs. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Price, 60 cents 


Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young 
readers. Itis particularly happy in its combination of prose 


narrative and the original poem. 
+ 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





2457 Prairie Ave. 
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ACT I 
ScENE II 


(CurtainTrises soon, showing background—that of a street 
scene. Boys are hurrying along all warmly clad in winter 
out-of-door costumes. They are all in twos or threes, and are 
eagerly talking of the wonderful gifts they expect. They men- 
tion books, skates, sugar plums, lead soldiers, iumping-jacks. 
They are all in joyful expectancy. When all seem to be gone, 
little Wolff runs across the stage in his wooden shoes and 
shabby garments, hurrying as though he fears he may be late.) 


(Curtain) 
ACT II 
ScENE I—Cross of electric lights 
Curtain rises and 


(Soft music sounds in rear of stage. 
shows church scene.) 


Two tall screens at either side represent stone exterior of 
church, with altar at end of middle aisle. Arrows show direc- 
tion of march. 

At the close of music refrain, the Christmas anthem is taken 
up ly the boys marching in from the rear of the auditorium. 
Each one is carrying an old-fashioned lantern with flashlight 
within. 

They sing, as they march, “Sing We Noel,”’ page 46, “French 
Carol of Sixteenth Century.” They pass through front door 
of church, down the aisle, where each one bows at the altar, 
some turning to right, some to left. They stand at either side 
of the aisle, facing each other, and sing, ‘‘Cantique De Noel,” 
by Adolph Adam (page 42). The chorus is taken up by girls’ 
voices (back of stage), boys reverently kneeling during chorus. 
At close of this, four or five shepherds walk onto stage, from 
right. They stop at church door and rap on the floor with 
crooks in hand. The priest at the altar says, “Enter.” The 
shepherds walk slowly down the aisle, kneel before passing altar, 
then stand ct rear of platform, facing audience. Half of the 
boys sing in high treble, ‘Where hast thou been?” Other half 
sing, “What hast thou seen?” Deep voices of shepherds 
answer, ‘Deep in a manger a little Child—on the dry straw 
slumbered and smiled.” Then, moving slowly, each deposits 
his gift at the foot of the altar, where a priest stands with hands 
uplifted as if in blessing. Gifts may be a pair of pigeons, a 
little fruit, or a measure of grain. They stand and chant “Glory 
be to God on High and on earth peace, good will to men.” 
Then slowly they march out of church and off at side, while the 
boys start a Besancon Carol (Chantons Bergers, Noel, Noel, 
stanzas 1,2 and 4). As soft music is playing back of scenes, 
the boys start to march out of the church door, two by two. The 
door portions, a and a, are drawn near together, leaving room 
for the boys to pass out, but displaying in a niche between a and 
b, a beautiful golden-haired child. A painted arch is above 
the child, who wears a white, woolen garment, but has bare feet, 
blue with cold. On the ground near by is a bunch of carpenter’s 
tools. His face smiles with a smile of divine sweetness as he 
lies there asleep. The boys passing eagerly out of church are 
talking thus): 


One boy I shall expect bon bons and skates. 
|* Another _ And I shall eat the biggest Christmas dinner. 
Another (seeing the sleeping child) O,lookathim. Well, 
of all the little beggars. 


(They each one glance at the child, but each scorns to help 
him. Little Wolff, coming last out of the church, stops, deeply 
touched, before the sleeping child.) 


Wolff O dear! This is frightful! This poor little one 
has no shoes nor stockings. It is such cold weather. He 
has not even a wooden shoe to leave near him to-night while 
he sleeps. Where can the Christ Child leave his gifts? 
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He needs something good to soothe his misery. (Woljf 
draws off his wooden shoe from his right foot and lays it befor: 
the small sleeper. Then he goes hopping away in the snow. 


(Curtain) 
ACT II 
ScENE I]—Aunt’s Home 


(Little Wolff creeps in, takes off coat and cap. He hang: 
them on a nail, but in his haste knocks down the tongs. Hi 
aunt is awakened and comes rushing in.) 


Aunt Look at the good-for-nothing! 
done with your shoe—you little villain? 

Wolff O! he was so cold and he had no shoes at all. | 
could not bear to see him suffer. So I gave him one of my 
wooden shoes. : 

Aunt (laughs frightfully) So, my young gentleman strip: 
himself for beggars! Aha! My young gentleman breaks 
his pair of shoes for a barefoot! Very well. Now we shal! 
see what will happen. 

Wolff (pulling off his other shoe) 
at the fireplace for the Christ Child! 

Aunt Yes, and I’ll answer that He’ll put in something 
with which to beat you in the morning. Then you shall 
have only a crust of bread and some water. We shall see 
if the next time you will be giving your shoes to the first 
vagabond that happens to come along. Now get you to 


What have yo 


See, I can put this onc 


bed! (She stamps her foot in anger. Wolff climbs the ladder 
to his pallet.) 

(Curtain) 

ACT Ill 


SCENE I—Same room. Bell chimes seven 

(Aunt coming in dressed, but stopping in amazement when 
she sees wonderful gifts of every description piled around the 
mantel. There are toys, bags of bon bons, every kind of gift, 
and there, beside Wolff's wooden shoe, is its mate.) Why! 
how did this happen! 


(Wolff hears his aunt’s exclamations, awakens and comes 
down. He clasps his hands in an ecstasy of delight. Then he 
begins dancing around the gifts, when a loud talking is heard 
outside. A neighbor woman knocks and hastily enters.) 


Woman O, have you heard the news? Itistrue! They 
all say so. Not a gift did one of the boys find. Every one 
on the streets is talking about it! Even the rich boys found 
only sticks in their shoes! O come! 


_" But see! What is this? (Pointing to the loads of 
gifts. 

Woman (holding up her hands in amazement) O, what 
can it be! 

Wolff The Christ Child brought them. See! Is it not 


wonderful? 

Woman Come, we must tell them! How strange! 
How could it have happened? (She leads the way out int 
the street, each grabbing a scarf or coat before leaving.) % 


(Curtain) 
ACT III 
ScENE I]—Outside of Church 
(The priest appears in the door of the church where the 
child had lain. He points to a place where the head was shel- 
tered and there is a circlet of gold imbedded in the old stones. 


Wolff, his aunt, the woman and the priest bow low in adoration 
and the curtain drops.) 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
ion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
a. after each examination. “a 
estions are y topics mating 
books SUITABLE FOR Chass USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 
the Union. 
_ 47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
wers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Di 


t. 
One doz. or more co 25% Discount 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. t questions to 
ask. What answers to sogese. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 

preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 


The latest and best B 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHE 


50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
60 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34 x 5—Colored. IIustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
== 4 your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. ° 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. e card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 

rents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 

rice, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther 0. Draper 
SPICELAND INDIANA 








Playing Safe 
(Continued from page 658) 

the room. One of the boys pushes the 
other boy, who falls downand holds his 
knee, as if he had hurt it badly. The 
teacher says, “Betty, Lindsay has hurt 
his knee.” Betty looks at it and says, 
“Tt is swelling and I think he has 
sprained it. We will raise it as much 
as we can and pour cold water on it.” 
She pretends to get a pail of cold 
water, loosens his clothing and pours 
the water on the sprain from a height 
of two or three feet, until the swelling 
begins to go down. 

3 Earache 

The teacher says, “Mary Louise, do 
you have the earache?” Mary Louise 
puts her hand over her ear, plays that 
she is crying and says, “Yes.” Ruth 
comes up with eraser and says, “Put 
this hot water bottle on your ear and 
maybe that will stop the pain.” Mary 
Louise does this and says, “It still 
aches.” Ruth says, “Then I will drop 
a few drops of hot sweet oil in your 
ear.” She pretends to do so and then 
says, “Now I will put ina little cotton 
and I think it will feel better.” She 
puts the cotton in theear, Mary Louise 
smiles and says, ‘Thank you,” and they 
go to their seats. 





Christmas Boxes Leave Boston 


The final lot of the six thousand boxes 
of gifts, packed by Junior Red Cross 
members of the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter in the public and parochial 
schools of Greater Boston, went on its 
way, destined to bring joy to the hearts 
of children in twenty foreign countries 
and insular possessions of the United 
States. One hundred thousand of these 
boxes, each measuring 9 x 4 x 3 inches, 
were assembled in a great warehouse 
in New York City. The gifts represent 
the good-will offering of thousands of 
American boys and gitls to awaken a 
world-wide feeling of friendship among 
the children of the world. 

Each box contains simple soys and 
other articles, some made by the juniors 
as a part of their class-room work. 
Individual items are as follows: Rag or 
celluloid dolls, hair ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, stockings, mittens, picture books, 
puzzles, rubber balls, small toys, mar- 
bles, tops, wash cloths, cakes of soap, 
tooth brushes, tooth paste or powder, 
combs. Insomeboxesacard is enclosed 
addressed to the school filling the carton 
as a means of securing an acknowledg- 
ment from abroad. 

The following named countries will 
participate in the distribution of the 
gifst: Albania, Montenegro, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Czecho-slovakia, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Poland, Greece, Santo Domingo, and 
Haiti. Christmas boxes will be sent 
also to! ¥Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, United States territories. 








LUEY PASTE 
never needs a 
second intro- 

duction. When once 
used it is always spec- 
ified. Its matchless 
qualities make it the 
most desired paste in 
over 3000 schools who 
use it exclusively. 
GLUEY Paste well de- 
serves its name. It 
sticks like glue and 
carries with it all the 
desired features of a 
paste for school use. 
If you have never tried 
Givuey Paste we will 
send you 


A BIG TUBE 
FOR A DIME 


Use GLUEY Paste 
wherever you may 
have need for a paste 
of any kind—see how 
it sticks. It is creamy 
white—with a most 
delicate odor. Contains just enough 
moisture to make it spread smoothly 
and evenly. 





When its superior conveniences are 
considered, GLUEY Paste costs very 
little. Ask us to quote you on your 
requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the most complete line of Adhesives 
Dept. 11 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GLUEY 
PASTE 
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Winter Window Decoration 
Roxie Martin, South Carolina 


When the Eskimo sand-table stands by the window and 
icicles hang from the limbs of nearby trees, I find that snow 
scenes make very pretty window decorations. Use a damp 
cloth, rub the window with Bon Ami until it has a white 
frost-like appearance; then, after it is dry, take a pencil 
with a sharp point, or a sharp stick, and draw winter scenes 
on the window. A landscape picture with a church or a 
house, a road, some fir trees, and an animal, if one’s artistic 
talent permits, make a very effective window. 


Last year the Coca-Cola Company put out an advertise~ 
ment that we used at Christmas time. It was a picture of 
Santa Claus drinking a bottle of Coca-Cola. We used Santa 
Claus, but we cut around the hand that held the Coca-Cola 
and inserted over the bottle another bottle—it was a bottle 
of milk, cut from white drawing paper. We used this on 
a poster with the words, “Do You Drink Milk?” 





All He Wants 


(Arr—‘Old Black Joe,” sung in 2-4 time and with notes divided 
into twice the number of quicker notes to suit the words. 


Don’t want much for Christmas—just some wooden blocks, 

A dozen pounds of candy in a colored box; 

And a bag of marbles and some story books, 

And a dozen choo-choo cars, a fishing-pole and hooks; 
What else? What else? What else can Santa bring? 
I'll hafto go and make a list of every single thing. 


A fleet of river steamboats, ten or twenty cents; 

And a country farmyard, surrounded by a fence; 

Indian bow and arrows, and a real popgun; 

And a putty-blower would be stacks and stacks of fun. 
What else? What else? What else can Santa bring? 
T’ll hafto go and make a list of every single thing. 


Elephants and lions that would walk and roar, 

After being winded, up and down the floor; 

These and several others, hanging on the tree, 

I’ve a sort of notion ought to be enough for me. 
What else? What else? What else can Santa bring? 
I'll hafto go and make a list of every single thing. 


May be made very humorous when sung in snappy time by a boy 
with tablet and pencil jotting down the things as he thinks them.) 





“The Stand-up Noah’s 
Ark” 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


The Deer and the Dog 


Here are two more animals for your Noah’s Ark. 
September issue, page 445.) 

Trace them on stiff cardboard and color before cutting out. 

Color the deer medium brown and old Rover is black and 
white. 

The backgrounds are colored a soft green. 
for each one and paste on back. 

Next month you are going to make a big polar bear and 
a horse. 


(See 


Cut a stand 





The Christmas Tree 


(Atrr—‘“ Musical Alphabet” in “Golden Book of Favorite Songs”’) 


Colored popcorns on a string, 
Canary birds that do not sing; 
Little candles dripping wax, 
Candles, spangles, jumping-jacks; 
Jack-in-boxes, rubber toys, 

China Cupids, mostly boys, 
Fancy gewgaws, gloves of glass; 
Children’s watches, made of brass. 


Cheap tin boxes, sheep and goats; 
Paper dolls and wooden boats; 

Lots of toys which go on wheels, 

A rubber doll that squeaks and squeals; 
Tinsel tassels just for show, 

A candy clock which doesn’t go; 

Rosy apples, gilded nuts; 

A pocket-knife that never cuts. 


A drum for Tom, for Sis a sled; 
A dandy pair of skates for Fred; 
Red necktie for dear old Dad— 
Prettiest one he ever had: 
Handkerchief for mother, too; 
And sachet-bag for sister Lou; 
All these things and many more 
On, the tree and on the floor. 


(May be made bumorous by having two children sing this, one a line 
and then the other the following line, checking items off on fingers, 
scratching heads to think while other sings, clapping hands when a 
good idea is thought up, stamping a foot joyously when a line is devised, 
and so on.) 
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Christmas Language Work in the Fourth Grade 


E do much of our language work on the co-operative 
plan and find that by doing so we can write our own 
little rhymes and plays for our holiday programs. 

We first decide what we want to write, then the children 
suggest lines or sentences until we find one that fits the 
purpose, and I write it on the board. We continue in this 
way until the rhyme or play is finished and really enjoy it 
more than any other part of our language work. 

In the play, “‘The Toy Shop,” the children who were toys 
put over their heads paper bags in which they had cut eyes, 
nose and mouth, and these muffled the tones in such an 
effective way that they seemed like real toys talking. They 
also drew on the paper bags colored pictures of the toys they 
represented. 


The Toy Shop 


ScENE I—The Toy Shop 
Characters 


SARAH 
LOUISE 
KATHLEEN 
JACK 

Tom 

PAUL 


DoLit 

Dott CARRIAGE 
BICYCLE 

RED WAGON 
Cuina DIsHrs 
YELLOW SLED 


(Children enter and look at the toys, who stand about the shop.) 


Sarah My, look at that pretty doll! It opens and shuts 
its eyes. That’s the kind I want. 

Louise Do you suppose Santa Claus would bring us the 
doll carriage? If he brings the doll to you and the carriage 
to me, we can take the doll for a ride. 

Tom O,I want that bicycle! It has real wheels and it 
can go fast. I’d ride it all the time. 

Jack O Tom, come look at this red wagon! Look at 
that brake! I could ride down a steep hill with that. 
There would be no danger. 

Kathleen There is a lovely set of dishes. They are real 
china. They have little pink and blue flowers on them. 
I just know Santa Claus will bring them to me. 

Paul This is the sled for me. I like a yellow one. It 
can go fast. 

Sarah We must all go now. 


(Children leave the shop.) 


ScENE II—Same as in Scene I 


Doll I want that little girl to get me for Christmas. I 
heard her say she liked me. 

Doll Carriage I'll let you ride in me if her sister gets me. 
We can go out every day. 

Bicycle That boy would enjoy me. 
I am well made. 

Red Wagon I’m the best looking wagon in this store. 
No wonder that boy wants me. He’s right about the 
brake, too. 

China Dishes I have pink and blue flowers. 
won’t come off, either. I am very fine. 

Yellow Sled I came all the way from the North Pole. 
Santa made me for the best boy in town. 

All the Toys I hear Santa Claus. Everybody keep 
quiet. 


I can go very fast. 


They 


(Enter Santa Claus.) 


Santa Claus (looking at toys) 
ents for children! 


Ho! Ho! 


What fine pres- 
Come with me. 


(The Toys go with Santa Claus.) 


Christmas in Many Lands 


Scene—A Home in America 
Characters 


Dororuy 

BETTY 

GEORGE 

CHILDREN FROM FoREIGN COUNTRIES 


Dorothy 
Last night I had a Christmas dream; 
A fairy came to me, 
She said a ship was sailing 
From far across the sea. 


George Who were on the ship? 
Dorothy 
Children from Norway and Sweden, 
From Holland, France, England and Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, 
All in the fairy ship came. 


Betty O,they mightcome! I should like to see how they 
dress. 
George I wonder if they observe Christmas as we do. 
Dorothy The fairy told me the children would tell us 


about their Christmas customs. 


(Norway and Sweden enter.) 


Betty O, there are some strange children! 

George Where did you come from? 

Norway I came from Norway. , 

Sweden I came from Sweden. We are neighbors. 

Dorothy Won't you tell us about your Christmas cus- 
toms? 


Norway I shall read a poem about one of our customs. 
(Reads “Christmas in Norway,” by Celia Thaxter) 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And longs for the singing birds and flowers, 
The little children wait; 


When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win. 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain, 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December 
For the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing: 

The sparrows fly north, south, east. west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden the day before Christmas. 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door, 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be bard to tell: 

The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 
Or the children who love them well. 
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While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 


STU DY 


HOME 


sional courses in education like ‘‘Genetic 


* Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 

Bachelor degree. 


command credit towards a 

Begin any time. 
The Aniversitp of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 609 Washington, D.C. 










ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 










3 You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly magazine 

that 3 million people read. Unbias- 

ed digest of national and world affairs. 

Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 





—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) 


Langdon Sta, 





CLASS RINGS 2&2 PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 


Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for cl: society, club emblems 
tooemall. Special designe m 4 


Soe 


METAL ARTS CO,, Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


ac foreach set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street 


{Music Lessons 


CHICAGO 





] WITH AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL | 
>= At Home — 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Mail Wonderful home study musie lessons under 

y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you erroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music 8 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 

rite telling us course you are 
Any Instrument } athe im—Piano Harmony, 
Voice, Publie School Musie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send n 


iow. 
UNIVER ONSERVATORY 
e4 easrty EXTENSION C in 


CLASS 
i oe h ith 
PINS ee ceamearanen was 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 








Emblems and Rings of Every De- 
scription. Two catalogues FREE 





Mite o’ Mischief 

Buttons and bastings and needles and 

pins. 

Baby is creeping, and trouble begins! 

Under the couch—all over the floor, 

Gathering lint, and stray objects galore. 

Grasping at sunbeams with gurgles of 

glee— 

Every wee speck baby’s eager eyes see. 

(What did he do with my other best 
shoe?) 

Dressing now means such a hullabaloo! 


Halt in your housework and lock the 
buffet! 

Stop, look, and listen’s our motto all 
day. 

Magazines scattered — quick, rescue 
that vase! 

Baby is toddling all over the place. 

Reaching and cooing, exploring about, 

Dear little mischief we can’t do without! 

Bonny boy wee, made of dimples and 
glee, 

Ever a baby we wish you might be! 

—Daisy D. Stephenson 





Forewarned 


I’ll have to go straight to bed, 

With nothing but some milk and bread, 

When all the rest are having steak, 

And pie, and choc’late layer cake— 
“Tf it ever happens again.” 


I have to say: “I’m sorry, Gwen, 

I’ll never pull your curls again.” 

I can’t play baseball with the bunch. 

Or stick my nose out after lunch— 
“Tf it ever happens again.” 


I can’t go out of my own yard, 
But play all by myself—that’s hard! 
I’ll have to put my playthings up— 
My bike and scootmobile, and pup— 
“Tf it ever happens again.” 
—Marjorie Dillon 





In a Desk Telephone 


Aside from electricity, the real “god 
in the machine,”’ your desk telephone 
contains rubber from the East Indies, 
platinum and asphalt from South 
America, silk from the Orient, cotton 
from the South, coal from Pennsylvania, 
copper from Montana, iron ore from 
Minnesota, lead from Missouri, linen 
from Ireland, wool from Australia, mica 
and shellac from India, nickel from 
Canada, and even a little gold from 
Alaska. 





Note 


The economic and moral waste of 
ignorance will little longer be tolerated. 
The power of evil is being broken. 
The power of truth is reasserting itself. 
The Declaration of Independence is 
coming to justify itself. 





Usion Emblem Co. Dept.5 Yatley Trust Bldg. Palmyra, Pa. 


—Calvin Coolidge 





BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK 


Make borders that do not have to be changed 
often. My set of picture design 


CRYSTAL STYLE PATTERNS 


will furnish a never-ending delight to the 
children, as they can cut them, and they are 
dainty and intricate without being difficult to 
cut, 


Sent postpaid for 50 cents, money 
order or stamps 


Address 
JESSIE PATTERSON - 





Olene, Oregon 
OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers FRE E 


fc" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and schoo! libraries and individuals with alitheir 
ks. Our service is qiick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











SCHOOL OF NURSING £7"s¢'Stie Stina 


New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. 

and monthly allowance ded. High school graduates 
only. Send for free k of Facts. pape 
Schocll Nuene. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


Free Tuition by Mail 
ness courses thoroughly tau: 
Scholarships” to be gran 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 





school, collegiate and busi- 
t by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
to first applicants. Apply 


ROGERS, OHIO 





Send for List M describing over 200 
PLAYS = = a8. 3 mune for school, 
for class-room or public performance. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 East Adams St. - - Chicago 
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DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of 
our own hand or typewritten 
letters, notices, lessons, etc., in 

ten minutes, quickly and eas- 

ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
64x10, $3.00; 10x12}4, $4.00. 

Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 

any Dapticneee (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 

tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 





: “oe 
G. BAKER &'TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORA 





Home Geography 


Tested in the Study by Educational E " 
Tested in the of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago: 
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Sweden These are some of our customs: 


To keep us from quarreling through the year 
We set our shoes in a row; 

We throw gifts in the window, 
We set a cake of meal in the snow. 


George We have enjoyed hearing about your Christmas 
customs. 

Dorothy Where are the other children who were in the 
ship? 


(Holland, France, England and Spain enter.) 


Betty Here they are now. 
George Won’t you tell us how you celebrate Christmas? 
Holland 
We do not work on Christmas day, 
We eat white bread instead of brown, 
We fill our wooden shoes with oats and hay 
For the white horse Saint Nicholas drives around. 


We sing this song of welcome to Saint Nicholas: 


“Welcome, friend! Saint Nicholas, welcome! 
Bring no rod for us to-night! 
While our voices bid thee welcome, 
Every heart with joy is light.” 


France French children who are naughty receive switches 
instead of toys. Only children receive gifts. Grown 
people do not receive gifts or Christmas cards. There is a 
beautiful Christmas tree in Paris, with gifts for poor children 
hanging from its branches. 

England In England the Yule log is the emblem of 
hospitality and good cheer. We sing this song when it is 
lighted: 


Kindle the Christmas brand and then till sunset let 
it burn, 

Which quenched, then lay it up again till Christmas 
next return. 


Spain Santa Claus is not known in Spain. In his place 
are the “Three Kings.” The children believe that Bal- 
thasar, one of the “Kings,” brings their gifts. They hide 
their shoes and expect to find them filled with sugar plums 
and toys. 


(Enter Germany, Italy, Denmark.) 


Betty Were are some more strange children. 
George Will you tell us about your Christmas? 
Germany 
German children, rich or poor, 
Have a Christmas tree, 
The children circle round it 
And sing carols merrily. 


Italy 
Italian children have a large urn 
Instead of a Christmas tree, 
They pass the urn and take out a gift 
To see what it may be. 


Denmark 
The Danish children buy a brown pig 
And in it their money keep, 
When Christmas comes they break the pig 
And buy gifts by the heap. 


George Did any other children come in the ship? 

Italy No, we are the last. 

Dorothy The fairy told me that Santa Claus would 
come, too. 
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(Santa Claus enters.) 


Betty Here he is now! 

All O, Santa Claus, we are glad to see you! 

Santa Claus Well, well, I’m glad to see all these childre: 
here. Iam glad to see you allso happy. I’m sure you ar 
all good children. I have a nice gift for every one of you 
Now I must go to see some other children. . Good-bye til! 
next year. 

All Good-bye, Santa Claus! 


Christmas 


Christmas comes with chime of bells 
That brings good cheer to all, 

The story of the Christ Child tells 
And the shepherds who heard the call. 


In Bethlehem the Child was born, 
In a manger was His bed, 

The shepherds came that happy morn 
By a bright star led. 


A gift with them the shepherds brought, 
A little lamb so mild, 

A fitting gift, the shepherds thought, 
For the gentle Child. 


This is the reason for Christmas 
Which comes to us every year, 
A joyous, happy season 
Filled with hope and cheer. 


Santa Claus 


Santa comes on Christmas Eve, 
With his sleigh packed full of toys, 
Lots of nice things he will leave 
For all the girls and boys. 


Santa Claus is plump and jolly 
That’s what makes the children laugh; 
His sleigh is nicely packed with holly, 
And of what’s in his pack, I can’t tell you half. 








Down the chimney at night he comes, 
While all the children are sound asleep, 
Dreaming of toys and sugar plums, 
Not one child now should peep. 





Then away he goes to another house 
And fills all the stockings there, 
He works as quietly as a mouse, 
He does this everywhere. 


The following jingles were written by the children: q 


I went down town 

To get something funny, 
But before I got there 

I lost all my money. 


Merry Christmas every one, 
And now good-bye—my speech is done. 


I bought a Billy-goat 
And he was on wheels, 

I gave him to a little boy 
Who sold Christmas seals. 


My mother gave me some money 
To buy something funny 

To send to a friend 

Down the street at the end. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 
And old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What are you going to bring here? 
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“Two Heads are 
Better Than One” 


Thelma Achenbach and 
Alice Nixon 


[ Almost every one in his subconscious 
mind believes this sentence, but how 
many practice it? We wish for other 
teachers to know how we carried it out 
successfully this year; the interest and 
great joy it added to our work. 

We both came to our work total 
strangers, both intending to do third 
grade work. We decided if we would 
work our peroblms and plans together 
that we could use ZZsop’s fable to great 
advantage. 

One of the first projects that we 
planned was an Indian project begun 
the second week of school and which 
lasted three weeks. This project was 
worked out in such a manner that it 
embraced geography, history, language, 
arithmetic, reading, opening exercises, 
construction, physical training and 
music. 

The basic subjects in the project were 
geography and history. 


Outline—History and Geography 
First Week 


I Indian 

1 Characteristics 

2 Description 
II Shelter 

1 Kinds 

2 Location 

3 Construction 

4 Interior 
III Food 

1 Kind 

2 Sources 

3 Ways of obtaining 

4 Preserving for winter use 
IV Occupations 

1 War 

2 Fishing 

3 Hunting 

4 Nature lore 

5 Compared with that of White Man 
V_ Indian Children 


1 Schooling 
2 Games 
Second Week 
I Women 

1 Description 

2 Work 
a Dressing 
b Making wigwams 
c¢ Making clothing 
d Farming 
e Care of papooses 
f Making of papoose cradles 
g Teaching girl children 
4 Making dishes 
¢ Cooking food 
j Burden bearing 

{I Transportation 

1 Canoes 

2 Ponies 

3 By foot 


III Co-operation 
I Community life 
2 Warfare 
3 Games 


Third Week 


1 Imaginary Visit to an Indian Camp 
2 Review 


(Continued on page 679) 
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Believe in Germs? 


HAT germs exist is certain 
knowledge, but that they are 
the cause of disease is quite 
a different statement. 

If the theory that germs are the 
primary cause of disease is correct, it 
follows that the introduction of germs 
into the living organism would pro- 
duce disease in every case. 


The instances that prove this untrue 
are so legion that the germ theorists 
have been compelled to explain that 
the germs are impotent UNLESS 
THE POWER OF RESISTANCE OF 
THE PATIENT IS SUBNORMAL. 

Power of resistance may be meas- 
ured in terms of life current or vital- 
ity. The stronger the life current, the 
greater the resistance and, vice versa, 
the weaker the life current, the 
weaker the resistance. So we may 
conclude that where 100 per cent of 
life current, or vitality, exists the sus- 
ceptibility is zero; and where 50 per 
cent exists the resistance is small and 
the susceptibility correspondingly 
great. 

It requires but little reasoning from 
these facts to conclude that those who 
contract typhoid, for instance, owe 
their susceptibility to a lack of vital 
force in the intestinal tract; those who 
contract tuberculosis, pneumonia, etc., 
to a lack of resistance in the lung tis- 
sue, and so on through the entire list 
of “germ” diseases. 


Chiropractic goes several links far- 
ther back in the chain of cause and 
effect. While the germ theorists stop 
at the susceptibility of the patient, the 
chiropractor says that the susceptibil- 
ity is the result of a lack of vital 
force, due to pressure on a nerve 
caused by a misaligned vertebra; and 
that when the vertebra is adjusted the 
normal vital force will again flow over 
the nerve, the affected parts will again 














become normal and the disease germs 
and every other incidental effect will 
disappear. 


Millions of people testify to the 
efficacy of Chiropractic in the so-called 
germ diseases. A fair trial at the 
hands of a competent chiropractor will 
convince you as it has convinced 
others. 





CHIROPRACTIC 
CONQUERS 
TUBERCULOSIS 





R. AND MRS. KOEPSEL, of 

913 Forest Ave., Waukegan, 

Ill., upon being first duly 
sworn, under date of August 11, 
1923, depose and say: 

“A marvelous change has been 
wrought in the condition of our 
little daughter, Betty Jane. She 
was taken sick when about nine 
months old and for four years we 
tried various treatments, but 
with no results, 

“The condition of our little girl 
was getting worse and was diag- 
nosed by physicians to be tuber- 
culosis, and we were advised to 
change climate. Before doing this 
we considered trying Chiroprac- 
tic. We laid aside all medicine 
and let the chiropractor have full 
sway from September 26, 1922, to 
January 26, 1923, at which time 
she seemed entirely well and has 
been improving ever since. Toda 
her health is entirely pestered, 
We owe her life to Chiropractic 
and shall always praise it highly 
for its wonderful science.” 











Write for information regarding Chiropractors or 


Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL 


CHIROPRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


Ws, woo 
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The Story of Milk II 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 








Colors 

















Wa \\ Gray 
Stall 4 Fosls— Brown 
Cow Cream 
Floor DarK Brows 


Stool + Pail — Black 
Mans hair + shoes- Black 


\ Fold 0 a Mans waist + hat — Dark Blue 
1) mi aaa i Be rl Mans trousers- cred 
a rom Cream paper Cut mans legs ted Gatien ely 


an dress + paste or) after pasting him 


On stool. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 




















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly witb 
these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. A sample card of 
one dozen asso pens for a 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point, 

double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House 
excellent for bookkeep 
ing. 

No. 6—School, fine point, 

semi - elas- 
tic. 

No.47—I n- 
termediate 
medium 
point; stif 
action. 





SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 
Show the students’ work in rooms or 
corridors by using 

Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Clear crystal transparent 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila., Pa. 


















AN INVITATION 
to investigate a Home-Study course leading to 
{a} High School Diploma 
{b) Bachelor of Pedagog 
13th year Beautiful calendar free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


or other degree 











WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially 
in their English, Geography, and 
History lessons. What more lasting 
service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to 
the source of accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation? 


Why not say to your Principal that a 
New International is much needed 
in your classroom? Write for Helps in 
Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 
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“Two Heads are 
Better Than One” 


(Continued from page 677) 


References 


1 “Legends of the Red Children,” by 
Mara L. Pratt 
“Stories of the Stars,” by Inez N. 


to 


McFee 

3 “Nature Myths,” by Margaret W. 
Metcalfe 

4 “Nature Myths,” by Blaisdell and 
Ball 

5 October, “Primary Plan Book,” by 
Marion George 

6 Carpenter’s Geography, pages 86 to 92 

7 


“Indian Child Life,” by Charles A. 


Eastman 


In language the children told orally 
and wrote the stories given and studied 
in history. One day a week was used 
to rewrite corrected stories and illus- 
trate by drawings for their booklets. 
The children also retold Indian stories 
and myths read during opening exer- 
cises. 

Indian games, such as “ Running the 
Gauntlet,” were used in arithmetic to 
make the forty-five combinations more 
interesting. 

The following stories were studied 
and used in reading: “Little Hia- 
watha,” given in Bolenius Third 
Reader, pp. 29 to 37; “ Unhappy Grass 
Stalk,” in Story Hour (Third Reader), 
pp. 42 to 58. Play, “Hiawatha, the 
Indian Boy,” in Book III, Young and 
Field Literary Readers,” pp. 80 to 85. 
Bolenius (Third Reader), pp. 29 to 44. 
Story Hour (Third Reader) pp. 27 to 
37; pp. 42 to 47; pp. 84 to 98. 

The Construction period was used 
for making the following things for an 
Indian village and table. Old gloves 
were brought by the children for the 
Indian wigwams and set up in the 
manner that the Indians used for 
constructing their wigwams. The sand 
was made to represent hills and valleys 
with pine and cedar twigs for the dense 
forest. Tin foil under glass was used 
for the “Shining Big Sea Water.” 
Indian braves and maids were made 
from clothespins and cobs and scattered 
through the village and among the hills. 
Imitation campfires were built and 
canoes launched on the lake. Arrow 
holders were made from leather and 
wood. Also small bows and toma- 
hawks were whittled for the Indian 
braves of the village. To show Indian 
designing, blankets were woven from 
yarn for the dolls to sit upon around the 
campfires. The children brought two 
large stones for the Indian corn grinder. 
The birds were made from freehand 
drawings of heads of birds with feathers 
attached to them for the bodies and set 
in the trees. Animals were molded 
from clay and hidden in the forest. 

Other things made during construc- 
tion period were: shellac and macaroni 
beads, large bows and arrows, a_corn 
door panel, head bands, Indian cos- 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


A new number that will be welcomed for its simplicity 
of production and attractive words and music is the 
Operetta 


IN NATURE’S BYWAYS 


Words by Alice D. McCurry 
Music by Florence Lovejoy 
An Operetta of Springtime, in Two Acts, for Unchanged 
oices 


Price $ .60 


_ Good Music is always educational. Songs, that com- 
bine well-written music with word-pictures appealing to 
the imagination, do much to promote the development 
of musical taste 


SONGS OF THE GRASS FOLK’ 


Nature Truths for Primary Grades 


Price $ .40 
CHILD SONGS 


Songs of Nature, Season and Other Phases of Child-Life 
Words by Mary Grant O’Sheridan 
Music by Beatrice Macgowan Scott 


Price $ .40 


Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this qui 

quickly 

IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet, 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced layers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music a postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 2g Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 

















First Mortgage Coupon 


GOLD BONDS::.. 1.0% 


$100 and $500 Denominations—Interest 
quarterly—Sinking Fund and secured Ey wan 
of over three to one. For full particulars address 


James 0. White & Co., Dept. 12 Provident Bank Bidg., Cincinati, 0. 








TRAVEL AND EARN 
$2000 to $5000 


A rare opportunity for educated men 
and women. Interesting work in a high 
class field among refined people. Defi- 
nite income to start; all railroad fare 


paid. Full training, free. Constant co- 
operation and assistance. Begin a suc- 
cessful business career. You start in 


making money . . . and advancement is 
unlimited. See the United States while 
you earn a handsome income. Work is 
along school lines . . . gratifying as well 
as profitable. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Write at once for our 24-page booklet, 
“A High Way to Success.” Gives fu!! 
detail of our company, its work, person- 
nel, and your opportunities. Give your 
age, education and experience. We are 
ready to start you now. Your letter will 
entail no obligation. 


The S. L. Weedon Co. 
7016 Euclid Ave. Dept. 3 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Fulk Dances, Operettas. 

Rogeante, Sestend Readiage. Commie Gonee. Motion & Pantomime 
. Shado ys, eaux, tertainm: 

all Holidays, Minstre| Shows, ~ oo 


Hand books. p-Goods 
Make-Up-Goocs. | New Minstrel Shows, 
© catalog Free. Musical. Comedies, and Re- 


vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 
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A Gift Project for December 


Ruth C. Peterson, Ohio 


Possible Project. 
Christmas Gifts 
1 For Orphans 
2 For Mothers 


Connectio2 with children’s lives 

1 Bulbs in room gave idea of making bowls and giving 
bowl and narcissus in bloom to mothers. 

2 Orphans visited by teacher and visit described to 
children led them to desire to give gifts to them. Also 
children were weaving and it was suggested that things 
made would be good gifts for orphan girls. 


Achievements 
1 Teacher led children to feel that gifts made by them 
or bought with their own money, or toys which they loved, 
made the greatest gifts because they were a real sacrifice. 
2 Led to feel the real spirit of Christmas through service 
and giving. 


Social Studies—I 
Orphans 
a Their life 
b Best gifts 
toys, books, games, dolls, doll things 
Activities 
Earned money to buy gifts 
Things made 
1 Tam-o’-shanter caps 
2 Scarfs to match 
3 Muffs for dolls 
4 Small rugs out of roving 








h duplicate 


reading material when THE FIELD 
READERS, with absolutely fresh 
material, can be used with any series 
without duplication? No matter 
what other readers you may be us- 
ing, no story found in them will be 
found in THE FIELD READERS. 
Every story in this splendid series is 
new. Investigate now. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago London 
Columbus 














5 Capes for dolls of cloth 
6 Small table and two chairs for dolls 


Language and Writing 
1 Write to Home for names of orphans 
2 Write stories of 
a How I earned money for Christmas gifts 
6 Why I give to orphans 
¢ What I made 


Arithmetic 

1 Counting toys, etc., to be given away. 
for each child? 

2 Adding cost of material. 

3 Figuring cost of games. If I have 26 cents and a game 
costs 20 cents, how much have I left? etc. 

4 If two boys make one chair. how many chairs can four 
boys make? 

5 If there are eight orphans and each received two gift: 
how many do all receive? 

6 If one box of candy costs 5 cents. how much will eight 
boxes cost? 

7 Measure and make boxes to send candy with gifts. 


How man\ 


Literature and Reading 
Learned verses: 
“Tt is better to give than to receive.” 
“The only joy I keep is the joy I give away.” 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Stories of giving, such as: 
' 1 .“The Jar of Rosemary,” by Maude Lindsay. 
2 “The Three Wise Men.” (Bible Stories) 
3 “The Promise,” by Maude Lindsay. 
4 “Why the Chimes Rang.” 
Silent Reading from the board 
Also directions for work. 


Spelling 
Spell—Christmas, home, gifts, give, cap, scarf, muff, table, 
chairs, yarn, wool, paint 


Social Studies—II 
Mother’s Gift 
Study mother’s love and the need of a gift of love for her 
Narcissus put in large pans in November. Re-potted in 
bowls just before taking home while in bloom. 


Activities 
Make clay bowls, dry, shellac, paint with enamelac. 
decorate with other colors. 
Will hold water 
Bowls 3” tall and 4” in diameter 


Language and Writing 
Write Christmas card to mother 
Write Christmas letter to father 


Arithmetic 
1 Count cost of bulbs needed at 5 cents each 
2 Add cost of paints and shellac for bowls. 


Material Used 


1 Yarn; cloth—brought from home or money brought 
and material bought by teacher. 

2 Cardboard looms for weaving caps, tams, and wooden 
looms for rugs, can be bought at Thomas Charles Company 
Chicago. 

3 Cardboard looms for muffs, made from cardboard 

(Continued on page 685) 
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“Two Heads are 
Better Than One” 


(Continued from page 679) 

tumes made from flour sacks, dyed 
brown and trimmed in gorgeous colors, 
papoose cradles for dolls, and large wig- 
wam on which the children printed 
indian symbols. 

In physical training, the stealthy step 
and Indian War Dance were learned. 

During the music period, Indian 
songs were taught for the climax of the 
Indian project, the Indian program. 
A written invitation was sent by each 
child to his parents, to come to the pro- 
gram on September 28, the day set 
aside for Indian Day. The following 
program was given: 


1 Warriors and maidens stealthily 
tread dance. 
2 The Chief calls on the warriors 


were amazed when she produced sweet 
potatoes, which have never been seen 
in Armenia. 

When the correspondent arrived in 
Djalal Oglu, after a ten-hour trip in an 
ox-cart over the Armenian mountains, 
he found the young Vassar graduate 





working a huge American plough, 
drawn by two sturdy camels, while a 
class of several hundred men and boys 
looked on. Until Miss Brown’s advent 
the Armenians had nothing except the 
old wooden plough in use in Biblical 
times. 








—— 


SS Aung 
Bese 54240, 



















Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 


songs that will never die. 
The melcdies that you 





and maidens for talks—The Indian, 


; : The Book of Heart 
The Indian Home, The Indian Food, 


Interest Melodies 


ss will like best and your 





ht 
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The Occupation of the Indian Men, 
The Indian Papoose and Children, 
Indian Women, Indian Transportation, 
and Indian Games. 

3 An Indian War Song and Actions. 

4 Story—Indian Myths. 

5 Indian Lullaby. 

6 Pantomime of Hiawatha. 

7 Indian War Dance. 





Vassar Girl in Armenia Teaches 
Natives to Farm 


Djalal Oglu does not appear in 
any gazetteer or geography. It is a 
town of six thousand souls, detached 
from the outside world and buried in 
the heart of the mountains of Armenia. 
It doesn’t even boast of a telegraph 
office, newspaper, automobile or trolley 
car. But there is a Vassar girl here, 
Miss Phyllis Brown of Poughkeepsie, 
New York, who is teaching the Arme- 
nians American methods of farming. 

Miss Brown, who is connected with 
the American Near East Relief, not only 
has made two potatoes grow where only 
one grew before, but she has taught the 
Armenian peasants American methods 
of dairying, cattle raising and poultry 
culture. Before coming to Armenia 
she took an intensive course in agri- 
culture at Vassar College, graduating 
with high honors. 

The young American girl has intro- 
duced the “project” system of farming 
in Armenia, which proved so successful 
in the United States during the World 
War. She began her work here by giv- 
ing instruction in agriculture to classes 
ot destitute Armenian orphans. But 
how she is conducting several large 
model farms, which attract great num- 
bers of farmers eager to increase their 
knowledge of agriculture. Miss Brown 
had produced vegetables of such superb 
quality and size that the natives think 
she is supernaturally endowed. They 
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pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


free 


a sample to 
every teacher 
who writes 


THE CABLE CoO., 


Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 


PRICES: 
1201 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 


7c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 








44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year GO Cents Postpaid 


2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 





234 Boylston St., 
BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORE 





2457 Prairie Ave 
CHICAGO 











LET A SONG IN SWEET ACCORD 
NOEL OF THE TARENTAISE. VALLEY 


HARMONIZED BY KURT SCHINDLER AS.SUNG IN BOURG ST.-MAURICE, SAVOIE 
ANDANTINO 
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i. Ler a song in sweet ac- cord Now be heard To _ the 
SSSSSSSSSS z. Wrapp’d in swad - dling bands, they say, On the hay ’Twixt two 
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birth - day of our _ Lord, Who was born so 
hum - ble beasts _—ihe lay In the drear and 


A A 


- ly In the night, in the night, and _ help - less whol 
- ber, With - out help, with out help of wo-man_ ten 
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Copyright by G. Schirmer. Reprinted by permission 
ORIGINAL FRENCH WORDS 


I Il faut chanter de bon ceur, 2 Enveloppé de drapeaux. 
En ferveur, Sans bercean, 
La naissance du Seigneur, Entre deux vils animaux 
Oui est né dans [ indigence Dans la saison la plus dure 
A minuit, sans assistance. Sans secours des créatures. 
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School Savings Banking 


The report of school savings for. the 
school year 1923-1924 would indicate 
that the initial impulse to install school 
savings systems has not exhausted it- 
self. During the year closing June 30, 
1924, the number of reporting school 
saviigs systems has increased from 494 
to 683, which embraces 742 districts; 
the number of schools from 6868 to 
9080; the number of pupils enrolled in | 
schools having systems from 3,061,053 | 
to 3,095,012; the participants from | 
1,907,851 to 2,236,326; the collections | 
from $10,631,838.69 to $14,991,535.40; 
and the bank balances from $11,807,- 


085.59 to $20,435,144.64. 


The real test of the persistence and 
vitality of the thrift idea as developed 
in school savings systems is manifested 
in two ways: First in the growth of the 
honor roll, which during the past year 


has grown from less than 30% of the | 


entire number of systems to above 337; 
second, the growth and increased effici- 
ency of the systems established prior to 
this year. Comparisons based on the 
reports of a group of about 400 districts 
from which data was available both as 
of June 30, 1923, and June 30, 1924, 
show that although the pupil enroll- 
ment in these districts increased but 
four per cent, the pupil participation 
increased 8 per cent, the collections | 
23 per cent and the total bank balances 
increased 44 per cent. 
Second only in importance to pupil 
participation is frequency and regu- 
larity of participation. Thrift is not 
instinctive but is subject to cultivation. 
Conscious participation in the activities 
of school savings banking at frequent | 


intervals is essential if the lessons of 
school savings are to be factors in a 
thrifty adult life. 

The fundamental purpose of school 
savings aims not so much at the saving 
of a sum of money by the pupils as it 
does at the acquisition by them of the 
habits of saving and of reflection before 
the money acquired is spent. 

By reason of the rapid spread of 
school savings systems and the growth 
of bank balances there is grave danger 
that some districts will undertake 
school savings without making ade- 
quate preparations. No other phase oi 
banking involves more constant intelli- 
gent personal attention than does 
school savings banking. The districts 
reporting the greatest degrees of success 
are those where the most painstaking 
personal attention is given to the sav- 
ings system by the educators and 
bankers. An analysis of the causes of 
failure in those districts where school 
savings has been discontinued discloses 
frequently that the chief factors are 
lack of intelligent interest, absence of 
complete co-operation, inadequate un- 
derstanding of the psychology of the 
school savings development and only 
occasionally some active hostility or 
purely selfish motive.. 

The book “School Savings Banking,” 
which was edited last year by a special 
committee of the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion, has had a wide sale. Its influence 
on the trend of School Savings banking 
has been marked.—Annual Report, 
American Bankers’ Association 


Not only must education conserve 
knowledge, it must constantly seek new 
truth—Payson Smith 
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The secret of 
Christmas cheer in 
the schoolroom— 


discover it in the new Christ- 
mas book—the 25th edition 


Y OU WANT to have your black 
and white schoolroom trans- 
formed into a place of color. You hope 
that it can be done economically and 
that pupils, young or old, will enjoy 
helping with it. 

With Dennison's colorful Christmas 
goods it is so easy and inexpensive. And 
the new Christmas book tells how. 

Christmas crepe papers are adaptable to 
so many uses. The designs and patterns 
are good, and cut-outs can be made by little 
children to take home to the family. 

Decorated seals are the delight of young 
pupils when they find them on perfect re- 
ports and examination papers. Just now 
teachers will find a wgalth of information 
in the new 


Christmas Book 


It is a book of 32 pages, profusely illustrated 
Learn from it how to make a Christmas 
frieze above the blackboard—how to make 
banners and posters for the walls and cut- 
outs for the windows. See the designs for 


Christmas seals and tags to make up cards, 
calendars, book-marks,and baskets. All this 
for ten cents. Go to a Stationer or Dept. 
store for Dennison goods and for the Christ- 


mas book. Or send ten cents today, Just fill 
out the coupon. 
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Yes, and buy 
me, 








(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


234 Boylston St., Boston 





PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 


I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 
I think it was far 
walk. 
Those children are 
small be out alone. 
| I went that store, 
It is rainy go out —— | 
play. 
You paid much for your 
book. 
Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 


stamps for 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





| Here is a partial list 

| 

any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 

| done—did—Card No. 8 

every—very—Card No. 19 

| for-fore-four—Card No. 2 

how-who—Card No. 46 

hole-whole—Card No. 2 

| hear—here—Card No. 13 

know-—no—Card No. 5 

knew-—new—Card No. 6 

their-there—Card No. 11 

them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 





2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





DENNISON’S Dept. 86 , Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of my copy 
of the new Christmas book 


Name 





Address 

















YOUR CHURCH, SCHOOL, SOCIETY 


ean quickly raise the funds it needs 
by our dignified, novel pian, as hun- 
dreds of others everywhere are doin 
No capital is required. We ship to you — 
known candies such as Peter’s, Nestle’s 
Repetti’s popular be and 10c sellers. You 
ay when candy is sold. All help--you don’t 
ave to do it entirely. Everybody buys these 
candy bars. Profits are big! Write now for 
details, testimonials and samples, 


PACKAGE PRODUCTS Co. 
200 B’way, Dept.130 New York 











Press Syndicate, 1158, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, maga 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 


Copyright book free 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Boston 


STORIES OF GREAT ARTISTS 


Bound in strong manila, illuminated cover; 16 numbers 


Price, 24 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 








Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 
rRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IN BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
rplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
een long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reyn the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to zeach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 

THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
TheJaim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


——— 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. - 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 

Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas 
antly a good working vocabulary. 

HOP 0’ MY THUMB —TOM THUMB 
§ Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 

with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 


', their own growing taste and capacity.” 


Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 

‘mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 

_ —_ fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS - 


Fully illustrated. 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <:terest is 
, heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings smaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

,. Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive wit 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 


’ 


' busy work. 
' THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully idlustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is o& 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


Chicago 
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A Gift Project for 


December 
(Continued from page 680) 
3” x 44”, cutting notches 3” apart. 


Scarf looms made the same way from 
cardboard, 3” x 9”. 


Value of Project 


i Ethical 
a Teaching giving in good spirit. 
b Money is not only gift of value. 
2 Practical 
a Use of hands. 
6 Correlation of subjects. 
c Value of making gifts worth 
giving away. 





American Education Week is the one 
time in all the year when the entire 
Nation is called upon to dedicate itself 
anew to the great task of universal 
education for democracy. 








CHRISTMAS 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
FOR TEACHERS 








EXTRA HIGH QUALITY 
PURE WHITE STRATHMORE 


Eve letter you write, every Christmas 
gitt, mes doubly significant when it 
truly bespeaks your own personality and 
taste. Those friends of yours who appre- 
ciate the better things in life, understand 
at once your thought and discrimination in 
selecting the quiet richness of “Strathmore 
Wedding” sheets. 

Your letter or your gift to them will 
carry this message, and yet at a cost no 
me than you ordinarily pay for inferior 


d paper. 
100 FOLDED SHEETS $ 1 25 
(PRINTED) —~ 
100 ENVELOPES . . 


This is our regular $1.50 box, with any 
three line name and address you specify 
printed in dark blue ink on the sheets and 
on envelope flaps. Enclose name and ad- 
dress, plainly written. Send $1.25 in cash, 
check, or money order. (Add 10 cents for 
postage west of Mississippi.) 

This same box, unprinted, sent postpaid 
anywhere in the United Staes for $1.00. 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

You can earn 50 cents elear profit on 
every box of Stationery you or your pupils 
sll to friends and relatives. Dandy way 
to raise funds for yourself, or for Teams, 
oy school pictures, etc. Write for de- 
tails 
THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2041 E. 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With greetings that carry a real and sincere 
message of fellowship and good cheer to all _ 
friends. Twelve handsomely Engraved and deco 
ag cards, with envelopes to match. $ 00 

© two cards alike. Size 4 x 5 inches, . 

Dat up in an attractive box. Postpaid 

THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

2041 East 71st St. Cleveland, Ohio 








A Wonderful Tooth Brush 


“What About Johnny’s Teeth?” and 
“A Tooth Brush Drill,” are articles of 
interest to every reader. 

We have just received a sample of 
that wonderful 5-cent tooth brush, sold, 
we believe, for even less in gross lots. 
This wonderful tooth brush is placed 








on the market by Takamine Brush The Great Masters 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. We heartily recommend that IN COLOR oe 
every PRIMARY EDUCATION reader send Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation 
for a sample —a practical and thorough method of in- 
_ struction for use in public school or the 
home. 


- ¢ : These accurate, inexpensive color re- 
It is just as important that the productions of the world’s great master- 
teacher function in her relation as pieces of painting are a constant source 
citizen as in that of educator, if we are | } 2 delight to the children—they make 


to realize the ideal to which we have Study seem like play. 





consecrated ourselves. Introductory Offer 
—, 100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set) $2.00 
Mary F. Mooney 1 Museum Color Print (Speckmen Copy) 50 
1 Teacher’s Manual (Collins) __ 50 
1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) 50 
Want a Government Job? Actual Value $3. 
$1140 to $3000 Year Save $1.50—if ordered at once— $2.00 
All teachers should try the United States Government Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room 
examinations frequently held throughout th i 
country. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


to $3000 a year are constantly being filled; these hav i i 

short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to ee 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T235, Rochester, New York, 415 Madison Ave. Dept. 14 New York City 
for list of positions obtainable and free sample examina- 








tion coaching lessons. 

















**I Don’t Know How We 
Ever Got Along Without 


Food and Health Bducation 


Every issue is brim full of new ideas. We study it carefully every month 
to find new suggestions for our classroom work.”’ 


This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION expressed by the 
Supervisor of home economics in one of our large city high schools. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a magazine of ideas, and every home 
economics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over food and health 
lessons. The story of an original plan tried out by the second grade teacher in 
Buffalo, is helpful to the teacher in Montana. A new type of community work 
successfully carried out in Seattle gives new zest to the work in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The plan of co-operation of all health education forces in Binghamton, New York, 
assists in arousing enthusiasm for similar work in other localities. And so it goes. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons, suggestions for new forms of team work botb in and out of the class- 
room, ideas for school dramatics, and gives the teacher constant contact with 
the best thoughts on teaching 
from all over the country; in 


short, it is a live journal for live 
teachers. 
= 
+ — Keep your Domestic Science 
work active with a fresh stock of 


new ideas. One dollar sent to our 
office now will bring you FOOD 
L ot illustrates _ | 7s 9 grade pu- AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
ni. ementary and advanc ses 0 ome econom- . = nent : af 

_ teaching are presented in OOD AND HEALTH for twelve months, beginning with 





EDUCATION. our November issue. 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one year 
(12 issues) beginning with the November issue. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 








Your salary increase is from three to four times your Agency fee. 
of Boston 


THE TEAGHERS’ EXGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 





Employers go to Agencies for their teachers. Are you registered with one or more? 





Graduates Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


beyaatratg 
perpen: the best schools and colleges, GO-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
RE UMDERGRADUATES Address M. S. CoLE, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F, Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “saw you” 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 








Brewer Teachers Agency 


The Oldest National Agercy Forty-two years of successful service tell our story 
Auditorium Buildings = Chicago, Ill. 





Meet Opportunity half-way. Register now and keep registered. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. AWAKE PROGRESSIVE Teacher. 
REGISTRATION FREE The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
L. E. PORTER, Manager College Normal School High School Grades 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK A CO.,. Proprietors 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 
225 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. ¥. 800 Title Bidg., B ham, Ala. 604 Journal -» Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bidg., S .N.Y. 28 E. enn oe Ii. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cai 
49 Union Arcade Pittsburzh, Pa. 1020 McGee Street. Kansas City. Mo. 510 Spring Street. Los Angeles, Cs. 





OBJECT: To aid the School and the WIDE 








Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 








TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU [une osITIONS 


Enroll only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


— 
a 


a 
OCKYV IVT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. NaT. Bann BLOG. DENVER.COLO 
Ws. Rorrer, Ph. D., Manager 





Via Suez to Slippery Rock, Pa. 


There is something beautiful about 
the fulfiliment of a hope of a genera- 
tion’s standing. Twenty years ago 
Thomas C. Blaisdell of the State Nor- 
mal School, Slippery Rock, Pa., began 
preparing for a trip around the 
world, and now he writes a letter to 
say that he and Mrs. Blaisdell are 
about to realize their twenty-year- 
old dream. 

The trip, says Mr. Blaisdell is, at 
least in part, the result of a five hundred 
dollar prize which he was awarded by 
the publishers of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia in a contest that was 
advertised in the educational press two 
years ago. 

Friends of the Blaisdells in every 
corner of the country will be interested 
to know that they are already on their 
way to such alluring parts as Hong 
Kong and Singapore, to Rangoon and 
Calcutta, Bombay and Suez. Their 
trip will last a year. “We hope,” 
writes Mr. Blaisdell, “to be at Oxford 
for the six-week summer session. . . . 
We expect to return home when the 
autumn session opens, about September 
20, 1925.” 


Teachers’ Checks by Air Mail 


An innovation has been inaugurated 
by the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, that will be inter- 
esting to teachers. Wherever it is 
possible to save time, claim checks are 
sent by air mail. 

This is, we believe, the first instance 
in the United States in which a casualty 
company has used the air service to 
speed cash settlements to its policy- 
holders. It is, however, right in line 
with many other modern practices of 
the alert and aggressive management 
of the popular T. C. U. 

Teachers who are unprotected would 
do well to inquire of the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, 247 T. C. U 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, as to how 
they may be protected from loss of 
income on account of Sickness, Acci- 
dent and Quarantine. 


Note 


The educational opportunity for the 
child in a big city, or for the child in 
mountain, ranch, or plantation sections 
of the various states, the conditions of 
training and living for teachers in city 
and country alike, are National prob- 
lems of greater urgency than railroads, 
cotton, wheat, or coal.—Olive M. Jones 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 





























By using the stories of American History in teaching the language of America to our foreign-born, we insure the 
development of wholesome ideas from the start. Once radical, revolutionary ideas have been implanted and the cor- 
responding vocabulary learned, not all the schools of the country can eradicate them. f 
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DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. 2-3 
Fully illustrated — Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the’ 


understanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. 
It begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, 
relates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring events 
in our history, down to the World War. 


BROOKS’ STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 2-3 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 162pp. Large type. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, 
and the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that 
harmlessly feed the young imagination. 


CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. 2-3 
Copiously illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than 
ever endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, 
Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five 
little Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they 
live and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


3-4 


Presented to the children with due regard to their mental develop- 
ment, they find the Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as much to 
their liking as their older brothers and sisters do. The incidents are 
happily chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value and historical 
importance. Having learned so much, they will desire to learn more 
about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Longfellow, Cooper, 
Edison, etc. 


PRATT’S STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 3-4 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun- 
try’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they 
fared at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS. 3-5 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Boone is every boy’s hero and here he is drawn to the life, and once 
begun, what child will lift his face from the enchanting page till he has 
eagerly read all that the book can tell of the adventures of this real 
man — not a myth or make-believe? And so there are real happenings 
and absorbing narratives in the lives of Clark, of Fremont, and Kit 
Carson, all among the most famous of our Western pioneers. 


Educational Publishing Company 
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PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.I Colonies. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


4-5 


The Indians, the Coming of the Norsemen, Columbus and other 
explorers fill the opening pages. English explorations followed by 
colonizations, the rivalry of Spain, the French colonies —all these 
stories form a steady procession through the book. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.II Revolution. 5-6 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Causes of the war, Stamp Act and other tax measures. The men 
and women who figure in these stories are seen to be real flesh and 
blood people, not the exalted personages history sometimes makes them. 
One reads and reads and reads just to find out what happened next. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol. III Administra- 
tions. 6-7 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Following the Revolution the new national government found 
itself facing many difficulties. How the men comprising each suc- 
cessive administration met their own troubles and brought order 
out of disorder is well told. Intimate stories give a distinct personal 
flavor that history usually lacks, 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.IV CivilWar. 7-8 
Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


Little personal stories tell the history of the times. Throughout 
this volume, as well as throughout the series, we have stories of people. 
The philosophical study of governmental institutions must come later; 
children cannot grasp it. 





These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal 
series through which to develop both sight reading and sound inter- 
pretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such 
nature as to inspire creative imagination. 

(Figures at right of titles indicate grades in which the books may 
be read.) 


Boston, Mass. New York 
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‘LORNA DOONE 


R:D. BLACKMORE 














LORNA DOONE 
By R. D. Blackmore 
Abridged for juvenile readers by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


A reprint of the original text, 
except for judicious elimina- 
tion of some of the lengthy 
descriptive matter. 

Size,7 x94. PRICE, $3.50 


HEROES OF TROY 
Illustrated by Carl Lotave 
Facts and legends of the 
Trojan war and the wander- 
ings of Ulysses, immortalized 
by Homer in the greatest of 
heroic epics, are here gath- 
ered into a book of absorbing 
interest. Fine illustrations 
visualize for the reader many 

of the stirring events. 


PRICE, $2.00 


THE . 
THREE MUSKETEERS 
By Alexander Dumas 
Edited 4 Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A real achievement in the 
editing of a famous classic, 
presenting it in practically 
the exact words of the 
author. The superb illustra- 
tions are by Harold Brett. 
PRICE, $3.00 


=i °><THREE MUSKETEERS 


Avexanoge Dumas 


MILTON BRADLEY oe 
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Bradley Quality 


THE BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS occupy an 
enviable position in the field of juvenile publica- 
tions. The list forms a reading sequence, from tiny 
tot “stories to tell” up to the approximate age of 
fourteen. 


The original book manuscripts are prepared 
primarily to instruct and impart lessons for char- 
acter building, and at the same time prove highly 
entertaining. 


Beautifully illustrated, printed on fine paper, 
and substantially bound. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL 
Tales from the Old Testament By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated by Clara M. Burd 


The story of the trial and hardships of the people of Israel is 
presented in a simple style without moral teachings, except 
as they come from the narrative itself. Cloth. Illustrated. 


PRICE, $2.00 
SILVERSHEENE 
By Clarence Hawkes Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
In the midnight stillness the wolf-cry calls the half-breed 
back to the wild. His adventures with friend and foe added to 
the thrilling Alaska Sweepstakes, make of this latest work 
of Mr. Hawkes his finest contribution to animal literature. 


PRICE, $1.50 
AMERICA FIRST 


One Hundred Stories from our Own History 
By Lawton B. Evans Illustrated by Milo K. Winter 


To gratify the love of children for the dramatic and pictur- 
esque, to satisfy them with stories that are true, and to 
make them familiar with the great characters in the history of 
their own country, is the purpose of this volume. PRICE, $2.50 











EVANGELINE 


HENRY wanaw< RTH INGORLLAY 


CAROLYN. SHERWIN BA Ley 


EVANGELINE 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

With Historical Version by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey 

Longfellow’s immortal poem, 
and a historical prose ver- 
sion, based upon authentic 
records of the wanderings 
and trials of the unfortunate 
Acadians. Fine illustrations 
faithfully interpret the spirit 
and beauty of the poem. 


Jacket in full colors. 
Size, 7x91. PRICE, $3.00 


BEYOND THE RAINBOW 
BRIDGE 
By Frances G. Wickes 

Illustrated by Hildegarde Lupprian 
The myths of that fairy city 
above the rainbow where the 
gold and marble palaces of 
the Norse Gods glisten in the 
sun. The beautiful Northern 
folk-lore is compiled and re- 
vised by Miss Wickes in such 
a fashion as to impress the 
reader with its charm and 
the wonder of the early im- 
agination. 


PRICE, $1.75 
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